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TO WORKING MEN, 


| systematically tried to turn Fiction to the 
'good account of showing the preventible 


Ir behoves every journalist, at this time 
| when the memory of an awful pestilence is 
fresh among us, and its traces are visible at 


every turn in various affecting aspects of 


poverty and desolation, which any of us can 
| see who are not purposely blind, to warn his 


|| readers, whatsoever be their ranks and condi- 


tions, that unless they set themselves in 


| earnest to improve the towns in which they | 
live, and to amend the dwellings of the poor, | 


they are guilty, before Gop, of wholesale 
murder. 


The best of our journals have so well) 


| wretchedness and misery in which the mass 
| of the people dwell, and of expressing again 
and again the conviction, founded upon 
| observation, that the reform of their habita- 
tions must precede all other reforms; and 
|that without it, all other reforms must fail. 
| Neither Religion nor Education will make 
‘any way, in this nineteenth century of 
Christianity, until a Christian government 
shall have discharged its first obligation, and 
secured to the people Homes, instead of 
polluted dens. ' 


Now, any working man of common intelli- 


remembered their responsibility in this re-| gence knows perfectly well, that one session 


spect, and have so powerfully presented the | 
truth to the general conscience, that little | 
remains to be written on the urgent subject. 


But we would carry a forcible appeal made 


of parliament zealously devoted to this 
object would secure its attainment. If he do 
not also know perfectly well that a go- 





vernment or a parliament will of itself 








by our contemporary The Times to the/originate nothing to save his life, he may 
working people of England a little further, know it by instituting a very little inquiry. 
and implore them —with a view to their; Let him inquire what either power has done 
future avoidance of a fatal old mistake | to better hissocial condition, since the last great 
—to beware of being led astray from their | outbreak of disease five years ago. Let him 
dearest interests, by high political authorities | inquire what amount of attention from 
on the one hand, no less than by sharking | government, and what amount of attendance 
mountebanks on the other. The noble lord, in parliament, the question of that condition 
and the right honorable baronet, and the}has ever attracted, until one night in this 
honorable gentleman, and the honorable and | last August, when it became a personal ques- 
learned gentleman, and the honorable and | tion and a facetious question, and when Lorp 
gallant gentleman, and the whole of the|Szymour, the member for Totnes, exhibited 
honorable circle, have, in their contests for | his fitness for ever having been placed at the 
place, power, and patronage, loaves and fishes, | head of a great public department by cutting 
distracted the working man’s attention from | jokes, which were received with laughter, on 
his first necessities, quite as much as the| the subject of the pestilence then raging. If 
broken creature—once a popular Misleader— | the working man, on such a review of plain 
who is now sunk in hopeless idiotcy in a/ facts, be satisfied that without his own help 
madhouse. To whatsoever shadows these|he will not be helped, but will be bom 
may offer in lieu of substances, it is now the! left to struggle at unnatural odds with 
first duty of The People to be resolutely | disease and death; then let him bestir him- 
blind and deaf; firmly insisting, above all! self to set so monstrous a wrong right, and let 
things, on their and their children’s right to| him—for the time at least—dismiss from his 
every means of life and health that Provi-| mind all other public questions, as straws in 
dence has afforded for all, and firmly refusing | the balance. ‘The glorious right of voting for 
to allow their name to be taken in vain for| Lord This (say Seymour, for instance) or Sir 
any purpose, by any party, until their homes | John That; the intellectual state of Abys- 
are purified and the amplest means of clean-|sinia; the endowment of the College of 
liness and decency are secured to them. Maynooth ; the paper duty ; the newspaper 

We may venture to remark that this most | duty; the five per cent ; the twenty-five = 
momentous of all earthly questions is one we} cent; the ten thousand hobby-horses. that 
are not now urging for the first time. Long) are exercised before him, scattering so much 
before this Journal came into existence, we| dust in his eyes that he cannot see his own 
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hearth, until the cloud is suddenly fanned 
away by the wings of the Angel of Death: all 
these distractions let him put aside, holding 
steadily to one truth—* Waking and sleep- 
ing, I and mine are slowly poisoned. Imper- 
fect development and premature decay are the 
lot of those who are dear to me as my life, 
I bring children into the world to suffer un- 
naturally, and to die when my Merciful 
Father would have them live. The beauty 
of infancy is blotted out from my sight, and 
in its stead sickliness and pain look at me 
from the wan mother’s knee. Shameful de- 
privation of the commonest appliances, dis- 
tinguishing the lives of human beings from the 
lives of beasts, is my inheritance. My family 
is one of tens of thousands of families who 
are set aside as food for pestilence.” And let 
him then, being made in the form of man, 
resolve, “I will not bear it, and it shall 
not be !” 


If working men will be thus true to them- | 


selves and one another, there never was a 
time when they had so much just sympathy 
and so much ready help at hand. The whole 
powerful middle-class of this country, newly 
smitten with a sense of self-reproach—far 


more potent with it, we fully believe, than | 


the lower motives of self-defence and fear— 


is ready to join them. The utmost power of | 
|we address with hope. 


the press is eager to assist them. But the 
movement, to be irresistible, must originate 
with themselves, the suffering many. Let 
them take the initiative, and call the middle- 
class to unite with them: which they will do, 
heart and,soul! Let the working people, in 
the metropolis, in any one great town, but 
turn their intelligence, their energy, their 
numbers, their power of union, their patience, 
their perseverance, in this straight direction 
in earnest—and by Christmas, they shall find 
a government in Downinag-street and a 
House of Commons within hail of it, pos- 
sessing not the faintest family resemblance 
to the Indifferents and Incapables last heard 
of in that slumberous neighbourhood. 

It is only through a government so acted 
upon and so forced to acquit itself of its 
first responsibility, that the intolerable ills 
arising from the present nature of the dwell- 
ings of the poor can be remedied. A Board 
of Health can do much, but not near enough. 
Funds are wanted, and great powers are 
wanted ; powers to over-ride little interests 
for the general good; powers to coerce the 
ignorant, obstinate, and slothful, and to punish 
all who, by any infraction of necessary laws, 
imperil. the public health. The working 
people and the middle class thoroughly 
resolved to have such laws, there is no more 
choice left to all the Red Tape in Britain as 
to the form in which it shall tie itself next, 
than there is option in the barrel of a barrel- 
organ what tune it shall play. 

ut, though it is easily foreseen that such 
an alliance must soon incalculably mitigate, 
and in the end annihilate, the dark list of 
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calamities resulting from sinful and cruel 
neglect which the late visitation has—unhap- 
pily not for the first time—unveiled ; it is 
impossible to set limits to the happy issues 
that would flow from it, A better under- 
standing between the two great divisions of 
society, a habit of kinder and nearer approach, 
an increased respect and trustfulness on both 
sides, a gently corrected method in each of 
considering the views of the other, would 
lead to such blessed improvements and inter- 
changes among us, that even our narrow 
wisdom might within the compass of a short 
time learn to bless the sickly year in which 
so much good blossomed out of evil. 

In the plainest sincerity, in affectionate 
sympathy, in the ardent desire of our heart 
to do them some service, and to see them 
take their place in the system which should 
bind us all together, and bring home, to us 
all, the happiness of which our necessarily 
varied conditions are all susceptible, we sub- 
mit these few words to the working men, 
The time is ripe for every one of them to 
raise himself and those who are dear to him, 
at no man’s cost, with no violence or injus- 
tice, with cheerful help and support, with 
lasting benefit to the whole community, 
Even the many among them at whose fire- 
sides there will be vacant seats this winter, 
However hard the 
trial and heavy the bereavement, there is a 
far higher consolation in striving for the life 
that is left, than in brooding with sullen eyes 
beside the grave. 


THE GHOST OF PIT POND. 


In the days when stage-coaches flourished, 
there was no better house on the Bath road, 
for thetraveller to stop at, than “The Castle” 


at Marlborough. No disparagement to Mr. 
Botham’s celebrated inn at Salt Hill, but that 
was a place for lovers, and lovers only ; you 
might breakfast there, it is true, but if you 
were not newly married, it was scarcely 
advisable to trespasslonger than the promised 
twenty minutes—practically ten—which the 
coachman allowed for the consumption of that 
meal, A single man sojourning at Salt Hill, 
wasa fish completely out of water : he excited 
no curiosity on the part of the chambermaids ; 
the waiters were inattentive and careless, for 
what wasa bachelor’s gratuity compared with 
a bridegroom’s ; he gave the young lady at the 
bar no opportunity for displaying the flutter- 
ing sympathy which a bridal party always 
awakens ; and to the landlord he was objec- 
tionable, because he occupied space that might 
be more profitably filled, and besides, when 
his little bill was sent in, the bachelor looked 
at the items before paying it, a proceeding 
which no true Benedick ever dreamt of. You 
see, therefore, that the only course for the 
solitary traveller was to resume his seat on 
the box, and push on. There was nothing to 
delay him at Reading, but when he had tra- 
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versed Marlborough forest, and pulled up at 
“The Castle,” where dinner was idwage ready, 
to stay there for the night, if he were not 
pressed for time, was as sensible a thing as he 
could possibly do. Several motives might 
induce him: First—if he were imaginative— 
the immense size of the building, with its 
multitudinous rooms and long galleries, ex- 
tending from wing to wing, suggested, or re- 
called all kinds of inn-adventures: it was 
impossible that such a house of entertainment 
could stand there without furnishing forth 
some record of the events of the road—the 
runaway match, the broken-down post-chaise, 
the stoppage by highwaymen, the mail-coach 
passengers dug out of the snow, or the duel 
across the supper-table. Next—if he were 
only matter of fact—the pleasant aspect 
of the jovial host and bustling attendants, 
the glimpse of the larder, and the more 
transitory visions of pretty faces in caps 
and ribbons, testified to creature comforts 
in the most unmistakable manner. He 
might be bored by his stage-coach companions, 
or fatigued by the journey, or desirous of a 
new sensation, or eager for that warmest 
welcome which Shenstone has told us, with a 
sigh, is only to be found at aninn. At all 
events, there being no particular reason to 
the contrary, he could not be very far wrong 
if he had his portmanteau taken out of the 
boot of the coach, and ordered a bed at 
“The Castle.” I did so under one or other 
of the circumstances alluded to, some twenty 
years ago—before the inn was converted 
into a cottage—and bad no cause to repent 
the act. 

On all the great high roads of England 
there is some house that was famous 
for something. At Hartley Row it used 
to be stewed carp; at Godalming, a spatch- 
cock; at Sittingbourne, veal cutlets; trout 
at St. Alban’s; the sauce to eat it with— 
good, also, for rumpsteaks—at Bedfont ; mut- 
ton and chickens—marred, however, by too 
much matrimony—at Burford Bridge; eels 
at Watford ; spiced beef at Grantham ; and 
so on of the rest. “The Castle,” at Marlbo- 
rough, was celebrated, I soon found, for what 
you seldom get in perfection anywhere out 
of Normandy: a roast capon. The rear- 
ing of capons appears to have been practised 
time out of mind, at Marlborough, for Cam- 
den tells us that every freeman on his admis- 
sion to the guild was bound to present the 
Mayor with “a couple of greyhounds, two 
white capons, and a white bull.” 

I found my quarters extremely comfort- 
able, and decided upon remaining till I got 
tired of them. My visit to the country had 
chiefly been for change of scene and relaxation 
from work, and I was as well off on the Wilt- 
shire downs as anywhere else. No better 
exercise could be had than these steep hills 
afforded, and the Roman encampments scat- 
tered over them supplied numerous objects of 
interest. How delicious the feeling was, I can 
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well remember, with which after climbing the 
lofty ridge that runs parallel with the high 
road, and threw myself down on the short 
thymy grass and bared my breast to the soft 
western breeze, drinking in the air that 
seemed to give me new life ! What a glorious 
view was spread before me! I know nothi 
of the locality, but a shepherd, whem. 
questioned as he passed, told me that a certain 
gray line which cut the horizon to the south 
was the spire of Salisbury cathedral, distant, 
as he said, “ever so fur,”—a definition which 
to his thinking, conveyed an idea of infinite 
space, and was, probably, as the crow flies, 
about five and twenty miles. 

“ But,” continued my informant, “they do 
say them that’s out at sea, mariners and such 
like, can see the very place we’re standin’ on ; 
leastways, the white house yon, top of 
Martin’s hill, where the soldiers’ graves 
are.” 

“* What soldiers ?” I asked. He could’nt 
tell. Some that were buried ever so long 
ago; there must have been a hundred or 
more, the bones were so plenty, besides 
bricks and queer things that he did’nt know 
the names of. Gentlefolks often come into 
these parts to dig’em up. Some said there 
was treasures to be found, and his father had 
told him how people that he knew had dug 
down on Wick farm for a gold table. They 
was’nt to speak till they’d got it up, but as 
soon as they saw it they cried out, ‘ Here it 
is!’ and it sunk out of sight, and they never. 
could get a look at it agin ! “ No!” he added, 
with an air of complete conviction, “’two’nt 
be seen for another hundred years!” I ob- 
served that I saw signs of encampments in va- 
rious directions: had they all been explored ? 
Mostly, he thought; he had been at the 
opening of several, but did’nt fancy any good 
ever come of it ; indeed, ’twarn’t likely, if—as 
folks said—the devil hadany hand in making 
em. I inquired how that personage came to 
be associated with these antiquities. “ Well, 
it was what people believed down in those 
parts. There’s Wansditch,” he added, point- 
ing to an embankment that ran along the 
crest of the hill; “the devil built that on a 
Wensday,—that’s why they give it that 
name.” 

My pastoral friend proving communicative, 
I encouraged the traditional vein in which 
he seemed willing to indulge, and learnt from 
him many particulars chiefly turning upon 
subjects of popular belief. Not, as may be 
supposed, all at once ; but at intervals, when 
I became better known on the hill-side. A 
shepherd has many idle moments, and it was 
a novelty for him to meet with some one to 
talk to while his flock were quietly browsing. 
From St. Martin’s Hill, the locality which he 
principally affected, all the places were visible 
which in his eyes had any interest. There 
was Pewsey-hill, about five miles off, “ where 
the cat ate the bacon,” a legend he was unable 
to explain further than “it was what folks said 
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about it.’ There was Draycot Farm, below | then. You’ve heard tell of Jack-o’-lantern, 


Hewish, “ where old Harry Pike used to live 
—him as strangled himself in his garters ; they 


buried him down there where you see that'| 


round-topped bush, just at the cross-roads ; his 
coffin was nothing but afew boards with no top 
to it; they drove a blackthorn stake through 
his body—that’s the very bush you’re looking 
at—its grow’d to almost a tree, and bears 
hedge-speakes (sloes) now, but few people eat 
’em except boys that don’t know the story— 
not but what boys will eat anything—I used 
to myself when Iwas one. They tell a queer 
story about old Harry Pike. You see, the 
reason why he killed himself was, they say, 
because he had wronged his brother’s widow 
out of a lot of money—poor Tom Pike was in 
the waggon line between Melksham and 
Frome, and down away there by Wells, and 
he and Harry was partners. She got a lawyer 
from Bath—I forget his name—and he took 
it into court, but they never could prove 
nothing agin old Harry, whatever they 
thought: and after the trial, one Sunday 
afternoon, as he was adrinking at the White 
Horse—that’s the public-house, at Wotton- 
Rivers, the village down there by the church— 
a man as I know—one Jem Taylor—put it to 
old Harry about his brother’s widow ; and 
he and some more went on ever so long, and 
at last old Harry he fell on his knees, right 
in the middle of the parlour, down on the 
sandy fioor, and prayed that his soul might 
never quit his body if he’d ever taken a shil- 
ling of his brother’s money, alive or dead ; and 
he looked so white and awful when he got up 
agin that Jem Taylor, nor none of ’em, didn’t 
like tosay no more to him. Well, after that, 
he seemed to be a miserable man ; nothing 
didn’t go right with him, and he got worse 
and worse; and one day—that was on a 
Sunday afternoon too—just three year after- 
Ww. he was found strangled in the back 
kitchen of his house, sitten in a cheer, with 
one of his own garters twisted tight round 
his neck, and his face as black as one of them 
yoes. Nobody had done it but himself, for 
the door was locked inside, and nothing was 
touched. Well, they buried him, as I told 
you, but it wasn’t much use buryin’ him after 
the false oath he had took, for then the truth 
come out. You perhaps will hardly believe 
it, sir, but though the stake was driv right 
through his body, they couldn’t keep him 
down in his grave; he was always a turnin’ 
and heavin’, and every day for weeks and 
weeks the mould was, turned up as fresh as 
if you’d done it with a spade. Harry Pike’s 
soul hadn’t quitted his body! When the 
blackthorn came to grow, then the ground 
lay still, but whether that tree will ever die 
or no nobody knows : if it does, it must die 
of itself, for folks hereabouts always calls it 
Harry Pike’s tree, and never goes no nigher 
to it than they can help. 

“Ah! many queer things has happened in 
that valley, even in my time, let alone afore 
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perhaps? Well, he’s been scores of times in 
the mash there, this side of the Kennet and 
Avon canal. I once saw him myself about a 
mile off; he’d a lantern in his hand as plain to 
be seen, as your face, or mine. No! I could’nt 
make Aim out exactly, and whether he’s like 
a man, or no, I won’t venture to say, but when 
once you get ‘tangled with Jack there’s no 
gettin’ rid of him till daylight, unless you 
lay yourself flat down on your face. There 
was William Bullock, he’s dead now, but 
when he was young, he went one night to 
court his sweetheart, Mary Moore, at Wotton 
Rivers—she’s living, and tellsthe story, so we 
know it to be true. Well, this young man, 
after parting with Mary Moore, ’twixt nine 
and ten at night—our country folks always 
goes to bed about that time—he took his way 
home agin ; it was in June, one of them hot 
foggy evenings we have hereabouts, and just 





as he was coming nigh the Goblin’s Hole— 
that’s where the bunk moulders away both 
sides of the road, in the hollow—there Jack 
*tangled him. He hadn’t the sense to lay 
down, and first Jack dragged him through the 
brith-hedge (quickset) by the toll-path, then 
he got him into the canal, after that into the 
long copse, then over the canal agin, into the 
mash, and so up by the woods, right under 
Martin’s Hill, what we’re on now ; and when 
he got home in the morning, his face and 
wil was scratched all over—if he’d been 
fighting all night with cats, they couldn't 
have marked him worse, his clothes was 
paty nigh torn off his back, and he was so 

ad altogether he kept his bed for a week. 
He always said ’twas Jack done it, and so 
Mary Moore says to this day.” 

But dismal tales were more the staple com- 
modity of the narrator, than light—or ludi- 
crous incidents, and one of that description— 
in all probability, it was his cheval de bataille 


| —he gave, as nearly as I can recollect, in the 


following words :— 
“Tf you look away to the right, from where 
you're sitten, keeping your eye along the road, 
till you come to the end of that plantation— 
the Fiddle Plantation we calls it, because it’s 
shaped like one—you’ll see the chimbleys and 
part of the gable-end of a farm-house, built 
of dark red brick. It’s a low-built house, 
with wings to it that juts out in front, but the 
trees hides °em from here. That’s _ called 
Hewish Farm. It stands by itself like, though 
there’s only two meadows betwixt it and 
| Hewish. Hewish was a large city once, but 
it’s only a poor village now ; you may count 
the houses, there ain’t above twenty, and not 
ay among ’em, so that the farm is 
onely kind of place after all; perhaps if 
the house was smaller it wouldn’t seem 80. 
About fifty years ago, when I was quite a boy, 
one Mr. Reeve want to live at Hewish Farm. 
He was a sort of gentleman-farmer ; that’s 
to say, his relations wasn’t poor people, and 
he’d no call to look after the farm himself, if 


a 
a 
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he hadn’t been minded to. But he took a!she’d been a stattoo cut out of stone along 
liking to it as soon as he was his own master, | with the horse she could'nt have set steadier. 
and so he went on, till he got to be thirty |‘ A good leap that!’ was all she said ; and 
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ear old, never thinking of nothing, but sow- | 
ing the land, and getting the crops, and breed- 
ing sheep, and such like. He was a well- 
looking man, and people thought it a pity he | 
didn’t get a wife, and make himself a com- 
fortable home; not but what Hewish was) 
comfortable enough, only he was alone in it. | 
There was plenty of young women in Marl-| 
bro’, respectable tradesmen’s daughters, and 
what not, would only have been glad enough 
to have him if he’d asked ’em. But that 
wasn’t to be. 

“One summer’s evening,—I’ve heard my 
father tell the story so often it seems how as 
if I’d been there myself,—one summer’s 
evening Mr. Reeve had been round the farm, 
and was going home to his supper, when he saw | 
my father—he worked there—just finishing 
something he had in hand, hoeing turnips I 
think it was—and so he stopped to speak to 
him. While they was talking, mostly about 
the weather and harvest prospects, they 
hears a sharp, rattling noise like a horse’s 
hoofs galloping very hard. The field they} 
stood in was close to the road, and both of 
’em runs to the hedge to see what was 
coming. Sure enough it was a horse and 
a lady upon it, galloping down Hewish hill 
as if she was riding a race. How the horse 
kept his legs down that steep pitch was a 


wonder, but how the lady kept her seat was 
a greater; she seemed, my father said, to 
have been born in a saddle, and perhaps he 
warn’t far wrong. But twas’nt for pleasure | 
she rode down Hewish hill at that rate, good | 
rider as she was. Her horse had runned 
away with her, and so she come, whetier she 


would or no. It was bad enough for the hill 
to be so steep, but there was something 
worse than that—a chalk-pit that stood at 
the turn of the road, about half-way down. 
‘If that creetur, says my father, ‘don’t 
eatch sight of the pit, it’s allup. On they 
come, howsever, straight on end; there 
warn’t no time for the horse to turn if he’d 
been ever so minded to, the coomb you see 
being so steep, and he so much way on him. 
But if the horse did’nt see the pit, the lady 
did. And what doyou think she does? In- 
stead of throwing of herself off, or screaming, 
or pulling at the rein, she gives her horse's 





then she made a queer kind of laugh, and 
stared round, and her hands begun to tremble. 
But her courage come back agin when the 
bay horse begun to struggle to get out of the 
bushes, though by that time my father and 
Mr. Reeve was over the hedge and close along- 
side her, and Mr. Reeve he caught hold of the 
bridle to keep the horse from backing into 
the pit, as he might have done; and so 
amongst them the lady got safe out. The 
first thing as Mr. Reeve asked her was, how 
she felt herself? Thirsty, she said she was, 
and wanted a glass of water. Well, there 
warn’t no water to be had no nigher than 
Mr. Reeve’s pond—Pit Pond we calls it—just 
below his house, so the least he could do was 
to ask the lady to step in to the farm, and 
take some refreshment there. She did’nt 
make no difficulty, being sodry; but though he 
offered her ale and cyder, and even wine, 
nothing but water would she touch, and my 
father he run out with a jug and filled it out 
of Pit Pond—a clear, bright pool it was then, 
like a fountain, you could count every flint 
that lay at the bottom,—and just as he was 
bringing of it in he saw somebody else come 
riding down Hewish hill, shouting with all 
his might. So when he’d set the jug down 
he run out into the road and met a gentleman 
on horseback, looking very wild and fiery, 
who asked him in a thick sort of voice if he’d 
seen a lady ride by. My father then told 
him what had happened, and how the lady 
was inside of Mr. Reeve’s house at that 
moment; on which the gentleman jumps off 
his horse, and, without so much as telling my 
father to hold him, rushes in too, calling out 
‘Emily! Emily!’ ‘My dear John !’ she cries 
as soon as she sees him, and she falls into his 
arms, all but fainting. 

“When she’d recovered herself a bit, the 
gentleman begins to thank Mr. Reeve for his 
hospitality to his sister ;—he, Mr. Reeve, said 
afterwards to my father, it made his heart 
jump like to hear the lady was only his sister; 
he’d never felt anything of the sort before, 
and could’nt keep his eyes off her, and a 
beautiful creature she was, not more than 
nineteen year old, with such lovely eyes, and 
the sweetest voice that ever was heard.” 

To abridge the shepherd’s story, which 


head a lift, lays into him with her whip as/|lasted a live-long hour, it appeared that the 
hard as she can cut, and away they flies right | gentleman and lady had only just arrived in 
into the middle of the air. Dashed to pieces | that part of the country, and were staying at 
among the flints at the bottom of the pit was|the Castle inn at Marlborough. They had 
all my father and Mr. Reeve ever looked for, | brought their horses with them, and being out 
but there must have been a good spring in| for an evening ride, the lady’s horse had run 
that horse—a bright bay he was, my father | away and taken the road to Hewish. Having 
said,—for he landed clear on the lower side | witnessed what had happened, and being so 
of the pit, right away among some peggall| near, Mr. Reeve rode over the next morning 
bushes (whitethorn) that grow’d at the edge:|to Marlborough to pay his respects and ask 
it was full five and twenty foot that jump, if it | after the lady, He found her quite well, but 
was an inch—to say nothing of the drop.|alone, her brother having been obliged to 
But that warn’t all: there the lady set; if} go to London on some pressing business. 
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Mr. Reeve’s heart had not leapt in his bosom 
without cause ; he was already deeply in love, 
and his passion grew with every hour. Nor 


did it seem to him that his case was hopeless ; | 


for, during the absence of the lady’s brother, 
he was admitted whenever he called, and 
allowed to join Miss Emily—she was known 
by no other name—in the exercise of which 
she was so fond, and knowing the country for 
miles round, he proved an excellent guide. 


He used generally to manage to bring her | 


home by Hewish, and the last day on which 
they rode out together, she dismounted to see 


ishing of the farm and while they walked by 
the brink of Pit Pond he made her an offer 
of marriage. It was never known exactly in 
what way the offer was received. Some said 
it was at once rejected in an angry manner ; 
others that Miss Emily cried a great deal, 
and said it was impossible ; but Mrs. Barlow, 
who lived at Hewish farm as Mr. Reeve’s 
housekeeper, and is reported to have seen 


replied, she was sure Mr. Reeve kissed her 
more than once and called her his own; after 
which, without coming into the house again, 


they mounted their horses and rode away. | 


Whether this were true or not, at all events 
Mr. Reeve did not accompany her into Marl- 
borough, but must have taken leave of her 


somewhere on the road, for she was alone | 
when she got down at the door of the Castle | 


inn. What became of him afterwards for 


several hours is a mystery, since he did not | 
return till past midnight, long after Mrs. | 
Barlow had gone to bed, but she heard him 


stable his horse and afterwards go up to his 


own room, where he walked to and fro, she | 
said, till sunrise. All that day, and the next, | 


and the next after that, and so on for several 
more, he looked very pale and ill, and didn’t 


ride out or go over the farm, but sat near the | 
window, making as if he was reading, 


though, as Mrs. Barlow added, “his eye was 
on the road all the time, and every five 
minutes he went to the gate to see if the 
postman was in sight,” for it seemed he ex- 
pected a letter. He got one at Jast, but 
matters were not at all mended by it : on the 


contrary, he got paler and thinner, and used | 


to shut himself up in his room, and write by 


the hour together. Whom he wrote to nobody | 
knew ; for he neverentrusted his letters to| 


any one, but rode off with them himself, 
without leaving word where he was gone to 
or when he should be back. 

After about two months had gone by in 
this manner, another letter came for him. It 
was charged with a heavy postage, and 
Jacob Stride, the postman, said it came from 
abroad. The next day Mr. Reeve told his 
housekeeper he was going away for some 
time: he left money with her to pay all 
necessary expenses from that time till Christ- 
mas, and then set out. He took the coach 
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| pain, 
his garden and homestead, and all the plen-| 


| always harshly. 
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to London, but where he went afterwards 
nobody at Hewish ever heard. 

It was not till New Year’s eve that he 
returned, and when he did so, those whe 
knew him best could scarcely have sworn 
that he was the same person who, six months 
before, had been such a quiet, contented, 
happy-looking young man. Deep lines were 
in his face now, his hair had grown gray, his 
frame was meagre ; there was restlessness im 
his eye, and impatience on his lips, as if he 
struggled with mental more than with bodily 
His manner, too, was as much altered 
as his person ; formerly he had a kind word 
for every one—now, he spoke seldom, and 
He seemed to take no plea- 
sure in anything, unless it were to stand for 
hours at a time on the brink of Pit Pond, 
looking down into the water. 

Let me give the rest of this tale as the 
shepherd told it. : 

“ After not seeming to care much what 


{had become of the farm while he was away, 
something of what took place, always de-| 
clared that whatever Miss Emily might have | 


or to take any pride in it when he got back, 
one morning in February—it was Candlemas 
day—Mr. Reeve got up early, just as he used 
to do aforetime, and went round to my father 
and said, as it was lambing time, and the 
snow was on the ground, he’d like him to 
look well after the young lambs as soon as 
they was dropped, and keep ’em nice and 
warm ; and my father said he’d be sure to, 
for he was glad to see his master take an 
interest in the poor dumb things ; he fancied 
it a good sign. He little thought what was 
going to happen. Breakfast time come, but 
Mr. Reeve was wanting, and Mrs. Barlow 
she waited an hour or more, wondering where 
he was. At last she sent out to look for 
him, and the first person the girl met was the 
cowboy, who told her he’d seen his master, 


| an hour before, walking round and round Pit 


Pond, but stopping every now and then, and 
saying something to himself. What it was, 
the boy was too far off to hear, but he 
thought he heard the name of ‘Em’ly’ twice 
repeated, and then Mr. Reeve looked up, and 
seeming to think the boy was watching of 
him, sent him with a message to a place a 
mile off; and the boy said he should never 
forget his master’s look when he spoke to 
him, it was so cold-like and ghastly. They 
begun now to suspect that something had 
gone wrong with Mr. Reeve, and away they 
all hurries down to Pit Pond, and there, sure 
enough, they sees Mr. Reeve’s hat floating 
atop of the water. They got rakes and they 
got hooks, and poles and ropes, and oun 
thing they could think of, and dragged t 

pond right through and through, but — 
could find nothing: whatever he’d done wi 

himself, he warn’t drownded. So they sets 
about to look somewhere else, and my father, 
who’d joined the rest, he spied footmarks im 
the snow that looked like Mr. Reeve’s, for 
they was littler than the farm servants’ ; and 
they led toa barn where there hadn’t been 
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no threshing done yet, but the oats and 
barley was still mowed up, just as it first 
stood. The door of this barn was ever so 
little ajar, as if it had been pulled-to from 
the inside, but hadn’t come quite home. My 
father and another goes inside the barn, the 
rest was too scared to follow, and they soon 
sees that somebody had been there, for ever 
so many sheaves was scattered about on the 
threshing-floor. Up they climbs amongst the 


oats, and as my father was groping about in| 
the dark, he strikes his face agin something ;| 


he puts out his hand, and feels a pair of legs 
hanging down. He remembered then, all in 


a moment, that there was a beam above that | 
could be reached from the top of the stack, | 
| he couldn’t 
cried out to his partner to set the barn doors | 
wide open, and then there come in a stream | 


afore the sheaves was thrown down, and he 


of light, and poor Mr. Reeve was seen hang- 
ing oom the beam, with a rope round his 
neck. They cut him down directly, but it 
was of no use ; he was quite dead. 

“Mr. Reeve, as I told you before, sir, had 
relations as was well-to-do; and though 
there couldn’t be no doubt that he died by 
his own hand, he was buried like a Christian, 
not like old Harry Pike; but then he was 
hated, and everybody liked poor Mr. Reeve, 
and pitied his case. What he did it for 
seemed pretty certain—love for Miss Emily. 
Letters was found as told all that story. 


she warn’t the gentleman’s sister after all. 
Nayther was she his wife. 
gentleman of high family, married to some 
one else afore he seed her, which was at a 
circus in Bath, where she rode the flying 
horse in the ring. There was a bill of the 
performance found in Mr, Reeve’s desk, with 
her name in it. ‘Miss Emily Featherweight’ 
(that couldn’t have been her real name) ‘ the 
ee-questrian wonder,’ with a picter of her in 
a hat and feathers leaping her horse through 
a circle of fire; but my father said it warn’t 
nigh handsome enough, for the bright eyes 
warn’t there, and you couldn’t hear the 
sweet voice as was hers. Where Mr. Reeve 
got this bill nobody could tell; most likely 
twas when he went away, for then he 
learnt all he knew, just as he wrote it 
down: how he followed her abroad, how he 
found out that the gentleman ill-used and 
left her, and how she died at a place called 
Brussels, in a sort of prison-hospital, wasted 
to a skeleton and broken-hearted ; she that 
only six months before was so beautiful and 
happy. 

“It was a cousin of Mr. Reeve’s that come 
to him at Hewish farm after he was dead and 
gone. Gone, I oughtn’t to say—for it was 
Jong before he went; and up to this day 
there’s some of the old people as will have it 
he’s to be seen still. The first notion there 
was about his walking come from one of the 
women-servants, who met him close to Pit 
Pond one evening at dusk, where he was 


THE GHOST OF PIT POND. 


It | 
came out, from one thing and another, that | 


He was a young | 
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looking into the water, after his custom 
when he was alive. Then one of the plough- 
men saw him more than once, coming down 
one of the furrows, as he went up another; 
but he always vanished when he got within 
about a team’s length. Others saw him nigh 
the barn where he hung himself ; and at last 
it got so bad that none of the people liked to 
stir out alone, or, for that matter, stay on the 
farm. The place got a bad name, and it 
behoved Mr. Martin, him as succeeded to the 
property, to get rid of it, if he did not want 
everything to go to rack and ruin. 

“ After a good deal of talking amongst the 
folks at Hewish, the upshot was to speak to 
the clergyman of the parish, and ask him if 
do something to lay the sperrit. 
He wouldn’t have nothing to do with it at 
first ; but in the end he consented, and then, 
the thing having got wind, five or six more 
clergymen in the parish round about said 
they’d join, and so they did. I can’t tell how 
many people was assembled in the biggest 
room in the farm-house, but there was the 
clergymen with their prayer-books and 
gowns, and there was Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
and the parish clerk of Hewish, and my 
father was there, and a many more besides. 
The first thing the clergymen done was to 
exercise the sperrit—read him up, that is; 
and it’s as true as you’re setten’ there, Mr. 
Reeve, he come into the room, nobody 
couldn’t see how or by what entrance, 

“He warn’t a bit white, like a ghost, as 
most of °em expected, but was dressed just 
the way he used to walk about the farm, 
only his head was more on one side, bent 
down like on his breast, and he guggled in 
his talk when he spoke. The clergyman of 
Hewish, he asked the sperrit why he hunted 
about, and what he wanted ; and the sperrit 
said it was on account of the trouble his soul 
had come to for having hung himself, and he 
cleaved to be laid in the Red Sea, to keep 
him cool, he was so hot, he said. Then the 
clergymen asked him if Pit Pond wouldn’t 
do ; that was always cool, being in a shady 
place ; and the sperrit, my father said, made 
a kind of shudder that went right through 
them all; and then he told the clergyman 
Pit Pond would do, if so be he was laid there 
for a hundred years. So, upon that, all the 
clergymen took up their books to pray him 
away, and the first words did it ; for, no sooner 
had they said,‘In the name of the Lord— 
than the sperrit disappeared ; but they went 
on to the end, and Mr. Reeve’s ghost was 
never seen no more.” 

“ And so,” I observed, after having been so 
long a patient listener, “and so you suppose 
the spirit was laid in Pit Pond 7?” 

e You may judge for yourself,” replied the 
That pond 


shepherd, “ by what I tells you. 
in Mr. Reeve’s lifetime was as clear as cristial. 
The very first evening as he was laid, one of 
the hinds, who didn’t know nothing about 
where the sperrit had been exercised to, driv 
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the cattle down to the pond to drink as| 
usual ; not one of ’em would touch the water, | 
not with their hoofs even, but lowed and} 
turned away their heads, and come right back ; | 
and the next day the pond come over all | 
green—thick and matted—and so it is to this | 
hour. That’s all I know; but it’s getting an | 
old story now, and people don’t take so much | 
notice of it as they did. However, sir, you | 
may believe that I haven’t told you a word | 
but what’s been told to me for true.” | 
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book of his History of Animals (and Pliny 
repeats the observation) : “They will fight 
with one another, and then yee shall see 
them jurre and butt with their horns like 
rammes.” But it must be borne in mind 
that the mere fact of being engaged in a fair 
stand-up fight is no proof of a quarrelsome 
disposition. Who can tell what may have 
been the amount of provocation that had led 
to this hostile demonstration? There may 
have been a lady in the case ; which, consider- 


$$  $  —_______—_—_—_| ing that crabs are arrayed, like knights- 
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DiscussED as a dainty, except in the West | 
Indies, crabs do not hold the first place | 
among the crustaceans, though, even in 
Europe, they have properties which, rightly | 
handled, are well worthy of gastronomic | 
attention. But betore I consider them in 
that light—that is to say, before I sup—| 
I wish to speak of their moral and personal 
attributes ; which, to my thinking, are far 
more interestisig than those of lobsters. 

The Macrourian, as I have shown,* is, in a 
psychological point of view, noticeable chiefly 
for his very spiteful temper and his exceed- 
ingly quarrelsome disposition. If inter- 
marriages ever take place between the 
different branches of the crustacean family, I 
pity the creature that finds a husband, or a 
wife, in a lobster; a worse neighbour it is 
not possible for any shellfish to meet with. 

Now the crab, take him for all in all, is by | 
no means a bad sort of fellow, though he has 
his peculiarities. Toa certain extent, he also 
is pugnacious; but, unlike the lobster, his | 
pugnacity is not wholesale and indiscrimi-| 
nate. When a crab fights, it is always on a 
personal question: to resent an insult or to 
defend himself from assault. “The Bérs- 
krabbe” (purse-crab), says Rumphius, “is a 
native of Amboyna, where it lives in the 
fissures of the rocks by day, and seeks its 
food by night on the beach. When met in 
the road, he sets himself up in a threatening | 
attitude,and then retreats backwards, making | 
a great snapping with his pincers.” Roche- 
fort says the same of the crabs in the West) 
Indies : “When you try to catch them, they 
retreat sideways, show their teeth, and dis- 
play their open pincers, striking them against 
each other.” This is not the portraiture of 
a crab seeking a quarrel. It exhibits, on the 
contrary, a character in which caution and 
courage are combined ; if you thrust a quarrel 
upon him he will do his devoir crabfully ; 
and, when he falls, it will be like a warrior, 
“with his back to the field and his feet to 
the foe.” Perhaps you will tell me he is a 
duellist, and quote Aristotle and Pliny to 
prove it. I know that both these naturalists 
assert that crabs are in the habit of fighting 
like rams. Aristotle says so in the eighth 





“*Yee p. 567 of the ninth volume of Household 
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errant, always in full panoply, is not by any 
means improbable.. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the crab is benevolent, patient, 
long-suffering. Its powers of endurance are 
prodigious. Sir Charles Lyell tells us, in his 
Principles of Geology, that, in the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, a large 
female crab (cancer pagurus) was captured 
on the English coast covered with oysters, and 
smaller sea parasites; some of six years’ 
growth. Two were four inches long and 
three inches and a half broad. Mr. Robert 
Brown saw the animal alive, in excellent 
health and or ; and Mr. Broderip, who so 
usefully combines the naturalist with the police 
magistrate, possesses itdead. He has decided 
that this patient pagurus could not have cast 
its shell during the period of the venerable 
oyster’s residence upon it ; but must have 
retained it for six years, instead of moulting 
it annually, which is, according to some 
authorities, the habit of the species. The 
fable of the old man of the mountain becomes 
tame and pointless after this reality. The 
wise shellfish cheerfully endured what 
could not be cured with a resignation and 
fortitude worthy of a crab of old Sparta. 
Indeed, wisdom, foresight, and cunning 
are characteristics of the species; and in 
them it places more dependence than in 
physical force. That very Bérs-krabbe which 
we have already mentioned offers a proof 
of this. Hear Rumphius again: “ The 
natives of Amboyna relate that they [the 
crabs] climb the cocoa-nut trees to get at 
the milk which is in the fruit ;” Tenet 
he says, “the common name they bear is that 
of the crab of the cocoa-nut.” Pontoppidan, 
the learned Bishop of Bergen, also asserts 
that the crabs in Norway “have an artifice 
in throwing a stone between the shells of the 
oyster when open, so that it cannot shut, and 
by that means seizing it as a prey.” Acts 
like these denote a subtle intellect ; indeed, 
the crab’s career affords strong evidence of 
his being generally under the influence of an 
arriére pensée. 

Take the hermit crab (pagurus niger) as 
an example. Pliny says—I quote the de- 
lightfully quaint translation of Philemon 
Holland, which may be found in the British 
Museum, with Shakspeare’s autograph in it, 
“William Shakspeare his Booke” (folio, 
London, 1601)—“The least of these crabs is 
called pinnoteres, and for his smallnesse 
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most subject and exposed to take wrong. 
But as subtle and craftie he is, as he 
is little; for his manner is to shrowd 
and hide himself within the shells of emptie 
oysters; and even as he groweth bigger and 
bigger, to goe into those that be wider.” 
Catesby, in his Natural History of Florida, 
(folio, London, 1731-43), speaking of the 
hermit-crab under the designation of Bernard 
lHermite, his French appellation, says: 
“When they are assailed in the shell in which 
they have taken refuge, they thrust forth the 
larger claw in a defensive posture, and will 
pinch very hard whatever molests them.” 
This is the same crustacean mentioned by 
Hughes in his Natural History of Barbadoes 
(folio, London, 1750) as the soldier crab, 
assigning for the name a reason which 
savours very much of the old soldier: “The 
soldier-crab is amphibious, and is thought to 
have derived its name from its frequent 
change of quarters ; for its first appearance 
is in a small periwinkle shell; as it grows 
too big for this, it looks out for another 
empty shell, agreeable to its present bulk ; 
scon after it takes up its abode in a large wilk- 
shell.” That crabs know pretty well what they 
are about, is apparent also from Pliny’s general 
description of them (lib. ix. c. 31): “Crabs 
delight in soft and delicate places. In winter 
they seek after the warme or sunshine shore ; 
but when summer is come, they retire into 
the coole and deepe holes in the shade. All 
the sort of them take harme and paire by 
winter : in autumne and springe they battle 
and waxe fat ; and especially when the moon 
is at the full; because that planet is com- 
fortable in the night time, and with her 
warme light mitigateth the cold of the night.” 

Crabs, moreover, have a cultivated taste. 
Their tondness for music is mentioned by 
several authors, who, however, are silent as 
to whether they dance to the tunes in which 
they appear so greatly to delight. Conrad 
Gesner, in his Fischbuch (folio Franfort- 
am-Meyn, 1598) tells the following story 
which I translate. He is speaking of 
the Taschenkrab (pocket-crab) : “The fisher, 
men entice these crabs out of their 
haunts with sweet songs, knowing how 
pleasant unto them is music. They carefully 
conceal themselves, and then begin to pipe 
with a sweet voice, by which sound these 
animals are charmed, and go after it out of 
the sea. The fishermen draw gradually off— 
the crabs follow, and when on dry land, 
are seized and made prisoners.” Rondelet, 
the learned physician of Montpelier, al- 
ludes to the pleasure that crabs take in 
music in his Histoire des Poissons. He 
also gives them a character for wisdom, 
though in his anxiety to establish his position 
le proves rather too much. The example he 
selects is heracliticus cancer, so called from 
its being a native of the shores of Pontus, 
near Heraclea. “The wisdom of this crab 


is also praised; and it is on this account’ 
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that it was represented hanging to thie collar 
of the Ephesian Diana, as a sign of wisdom 
and counsel. Now, its wisdom consists in 
this: that, in the spring time, depriving 
itself of its shell, ate feeling weak and dis- 
armed, it hides itself without attacking any- 
thing until it has regained its former hard 
covering. When the period has arrived 
for getting rid of its armour, it runs back- 
wards and forwards like a mad creature, 
seeking for food of all kinds, with which, 
when its body is more than ordinarily filled, 
the shell violently bursts open.” 

I have said enough to show how greatly 
the sagacity of the crab prevails over that 
violence which is the leading characteristic of 
the lobster. If additional proof be wanting 
ot the ferocious nature of the longer-tailed 
crustacean, it can be found in Gesner’s 
veracious volume, where, on the authority of 
Olaus Magnus, he gives-an engraving of a huge 
lobster in the act of devouring a man—not 
simply dining off him, as a crab might do, but 
literally strangling him in his embraces. 
To heighten the probability of this tableau 
the lobster in the engraving is represented 
about three times the size of the man, 
round whose head the animal’s pincers are 
wreathed into a sort of arbour, pressing him 
down into his open mouth. The swimming 
man (schwimmenden Mensch) appears sin- 
gularly costumed for the enjoyment of nata- 
tion, being full-dressed, with garters tied in 
bows at his knees, and wearing an elaborate 
beard, which resists the power of the water 
to take it out of curl. Gesner adds that this 
lobster, which is like a rhinoceros, is wonder- 
fully beautiful and agreeable to behold ! 

To return to the less pugnacious crab. To 
say that he is wholly exemplary is perhaps to 
assert too much. I fancy, for example, that 
in the article of forage he does not care to 
draw the line too closely between meum and 
tuum ; but then his habits—those with which 
he was gifted by nature—are predatory, and 
some Ronmmen must be made on their 
account. I look upon him as altogether 
of a better nature than the lobster, as 
having more character about him, as being, 
as it were, more a man of the world. He 
can live anywhere, do anything, eat anything. 

If the crab had not something out of the 
common in him, is it likely that learned 
astronomers would have placed him so con- 
spicuously in the zodiac? ‘Trace him 
through all the systems, and he figures pro- 
minently in each; whether as the carcati of 
the Hindus, the saratin of the Arabs and 
Persians, the karAbos of the Greeks (it was 
through Juno’s interest he got in there, after 
being crushed by Hercules when he was sent 
to bite the demigod’s great toe in the fight 
with the Hydra of Lerna), or as the well- 
known Cancer of the Romans and ourselves, 
See what a charge is assigned him! A 
whole tropic to himself, besides the care of the 
summer solstice, with the sole management 
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of the sun, till that luminary falls into the 
lap of autumn, and all his short-comings 
—yvery many in this country, though fewer 
this year than usual—are weighed in the 
Balance. It is not an ordinary animal that 
could do all this. 

But to re-translate our crab from the skies, 
and bring him back to earth. Observe 
of what account he is. There is not a part 
of the globe of which he is not an esteemed 
inhabitant. Attempt the north-west passage, 
and under the name of homola spinifrons, 
all covered with yellow hairs, like the dwarf 
in the fairy tale, you meet him in the Arctic 
regions. Bathe in the Indian seas, and you 
shall encounter him as Egeria—“ the nymph- 
olepsy of some fond despair’—armed with 
long slender claws, and clambering over the 
rocks where you have left your clothes. Cast 

our line in the depths of ocean, and if your 

ook be baited with the savoury meat which 
his soul loveth—“radiated animals, and fish 
of all kinds,” peradventure you shall capture 
him, now calling himself gonoplax rhomboides 
—a hard, angular name, befitting a sharp, 
active, industrious individual who has his 
own living to get, and gets it at the expense 
of somebody else. There are great varieties 
of the crab family in the Mediterranean: 
one of the most notable of them is the 
calappa granulata, a species which the Mar- 
seilles fishermen have loaded with all sorts of 


opprobrious and ridiculous names, calling 
them migranes, cogs de mer, and crabes 
honteux, though what they have to be 


ashamed of is more than I can tell. Modest 
crabs would be the more appropriate term, 
for they hide themselves in the clefts of the 
rocks at a depth of nearly a hundred feet. 
It is the difficulty of getting at them, I sus- 

ct, which makes the ‘Marectllais so spiteful. 

hey are quite worth the trouble of catching, 
though not easy to get at when caught ; for 
they are about the best protected crabs going, 
their chele and all their other feet being shut 
in like instruments of Sheffield make. There 
is the dorippe again, a well-known decapod 
haunting the shores of the Adriatic. The 
inhabitants of Rimini, that pontifical city, 
shamefully abuse this crab, calling him 
facchino (blackguard) ; like Ancient “Pistol, 
“they eat and eke they swear.” But the 

ood folks of Rimini ought to have remem- 

ered the proverb about throwing stones: 
the most illustrious family of which their place 
can boast bearing the sobriquet—given them, 
ae by the crabs—of Malatesta (wrong- 

ead). There is much ingenuity in the way 
the dorippe bestows his legs: two pairs of 
them being placed on his back, so that if 
accident or malevolence—on the part of the 
people of Rimini—turn him upside down, 

e can get over the ground quite as 
well as if nobody had disturbed him. It isa 
great mistake to suppose that all crabs are 
awkward. There is, it is true, a Welshman 
who, in perfect accordance with Cambrian 
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ideas of dignity, styles himself corytes cas. 
sivelaunus, and is a very stiff-limbed, long- 
clawed crustacean : he is awkward enough in 
all conscience,—his wooden-looking, dollified 
pincers, tripping him up at every step—and 
probably making him swear, for his temper, 
of course, is hot—as he scrambles over the 
sands at Beaumaris, where he chiefly delights 
to dwell. But, on the other hand, see how 
active and sprightly are many of the bra- 
chyurous race. There are the grapsoidians, 
the most timorous of crabs, that run with in- 
credible swiftness. Who has not noticed their 
wonderful activity when disturbed on the 
rocks at. Ramsgate? They may be, as Mr. Milne 
Edwards says, very grotesque in their move- 
ments, but at all events they are uncommonly 
spry. Run after and try to catch one, and then 
see where you are. Inall probability sprawling 
on your face amid the sea-weed. The scientifie 
name for these dodgers is carcinus moonas, 
the common shore crab, a designation which, 
when spoken in English, must be carefully 
pronounced for fear of accident, though crabs 
themselves are not very particular as to the 
haunts which they freyuent. ‘The carcinus 
mcenas has one peculiarity which I must 
mention. Unlike the generality of decapods, 
they are born with tails; but those they 
leave behind ’em as they grow older. In 
Norway this species is called the garnater or 
duck-crab ; and Pontoppidan, who has a 
large, episcopal faith, says that their greatest 
danger arises from the eel, “which twines 
itself about the creature’s claws, and by 
squeezing itself together (boa-constrictor 
fashion), breaks them off and sucks them with 
great eagerness.” The gourmand! Spite of 
his faith, however, the good Bishop of Bergen 
does not believe, with Pliny or Ovid, that 
these crabs are at a certain season transformed 
into scorpions, He says it is not at all pro- 
bable. If you wish to know what Ovid says 
on the subject, I refer you to the fifteenth 
book of his Metamorphoses, or to the trans- 
lation made, in sixteen hundred and three, by 
Arthur Golding, gentleman, who, in rather 
long-legged verse, thus gives the recipe for 
making a scorpion ; 
Go pull away the cleas from crabbes that in the sea 
do breede, 
And burye all the rest in mould, and of the same will 
spring 
A scorpion which with writhen tayle will threaten for 
to sting. 
Gesner, in rough German, says the like. 
There is a kind of erab which I think the 
eels aforesaid would fight shy of: this is the 
Trold-krabber, or prickly crab, sometimes 
called the Sea-spider, whose embraces might 
not be so pleasant as those of a smoother 
sort. These Trolds, like their preternatucal 
namesakes the Dwarfs, have the faculty of 
prognosticating a sudden change of weather, 
by rapidly changing colours, A blushing 
crab must be an example to animals! 


But before I have done with the Grap- 
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soidians, from whom I have slightly 
diverged, I must speak of one or two more. 
There is the grapsus pictus, or pagurus 
maculatus, beautifully mottled with red— 
before boiling—whose agility surpasses that 
of all other crabs. To see how nimbly they 
scale perpendicular heights, or, greater 
achievement still, scour the faces of rocks 
that hang horizontally, would excite envy ina 
house-fly, and perfectly madden that Ameri- 
can gentleman who lumbered along with his 
head downward over the stage of Drury Lane 
Theatre a couple of years ago. The grapsus 
pictus has fancies which are anomalous: he 
can’t live in the water, but tor the life of him 
can’t keep away from it ; he is always getting 
wet, and sometimes, when he-is washed off 
by a heavier sea than usual, gets drowned 
into the bargain. The horseman crab— 
called in Barbadoes Ben Trotters—belongs 
to this swiftly-moving race. Their reputa- 
tion is of old date, for Pliny tells us that in 
Phoenicia is a kind of crab called hippzee, or 
rather hippeis (that is to say horses or 
horsemen), which are so swift that it is 
impossible to overtake them. Of the same 
agile family are the clubsmen and she-biters, 
whose claws are of immense size in compari- 
son with their bodies ; and the scuttle-crab, 
which feeds upon moss, and climbs the highest 
trees to reach its favourite food. 

Contrasted with these active citizens are 
the dromia hirsutissima, of Desmarest, and 
the lazy crab of Hughes. ‘The former, a 
very hairy fellow, is indolent in his motions, 
and lives in spots where the sea is moderately 
deep, taking everything coolly. His wife is 
very much given to being in a state of torpor 
(engourdissement). The lazy crab is a very 
large and beautiful one. The back is gene- 
rally full of small knobs of a pale-scarlet 
colour, guarded here and there, but especially 
about the edges of the back shell, with short, 
sharp prickles. It has two great claws, ten 
inches long, and when the indented edges of 
these claws close together, they fall as regu- 
larly into their sockets as the opposite sides 
of a pair of nippers. 

The list would be a very long one if I were 
to stop to enumerate all the crabs that are 
good-looking ; I shall confine myself here to 
the crabes peintes, or painted crabs of the 
West Indies : they belong to a class respect- 
ing which I shall have more to say by and by. 
“These crabs,” says Rochefort (Histoire Natu- 
relle des Antilles, quarto, Rotterdam, 1681), 
“are painted so many colours, which are all so 
beautiful and vivid, that there is nothing more 
entertaining than to watch them as they move 
about under the trees, in the daytime, seeking 
their food. Some are of a violet hue, stained 
with black ; others of a bright yellow, marked 
with gray and purple lines, which begin at 
the throat, and spread over the back’; others 
are striped with red, yellow, and green, and 
80 glistening that they look as if their shells 
had been newly polished.” 
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It is not to be supposed that a race of 
animals, which under such various forms are 
so widely scattered over the globe, should be 
allowed to finish their career without occupy- 
ing a place in the Pharmacopeia of the 
middie ages, when remedies for accidents 
and diseases were sought even in stocks and 
stones. The crab was held to possess many 
occult virtues. “Singular good are they,” 
observed one old writer, “against the bytynge 
and styngynge of serpentes.” “The juice of 
erabs,” says Gesner, “mixed with honey, is 
useful to those who have dropsy.” Again: 
“An ointment made of the ashes of a crab’s 
shell, with honey, cureth the king’s evil” 
Oil, wax, vinegar, and wine, are the accom- 
paniments with which the crab-medicine is 
exhibited. “Steep the flesh of a crab,” advises 
Rondelet, “in barley or pimpernel water ; it is 
good for the bite of a mad dog.” Marcellus, 
another learned Theban of that ilk, recom- 
mends a tablespoonful of powder of crabs to 
be taken with sweet wine, when you desire 
to raise your spirits: the wine without the 
powder is, I should imagine, the better 
recipe. The eyes of crabs have enjoyed a 
medicinal reputation down to a very late 
period, and the soldier crab is still highly 
esteemed in some of the West India islands, 
for the oil that is in him, which is looked 
upon as being of great service to lubricate 
stiff or swollen joints. Some persons recom- 
mend the flesh ot crabs as an admirable diet 
for old people ; but this brings me to the 
most interesting part of my subject. 

To eat your crab is, after all, the best use 
you can put him to. In what perfection this 
is accomplished in the West Indies I will 
endeavour to show, after describing the 
dainty decapod for which these islands are 
pre-eminently famous. I need scarcely 
observe that it is of the land crabs I am 
about to speak. 

This genus has a variety of names. The 
scientific name is gecarcinus, or crab of the 
earth. Its local appellations are derived from 
its colour, as the red, the white, the black, 
and the mulatto, in the English islands ; the 
French call them toulouroux, and crabes 
peintes, or violettes. Of all these, the black 
mountain crab of Jamaica is the most deli- 
cious. His habits are thus described by Patrick 
Browne in his History of Jamaica (fol., London, 
1756): “These creatures are very numerous 
in some parts of Jamaica, as well as in the 
neighbouring islands, and on the coast of the 
continent. ‘They are, in general, of a dark 
purple colour, but this often varies ; and you 
frequently find them spotted, or entirely of 
another hue. They live chiefly on dry land, 
and at a considerable distance from the sea, 
which, however, they visit once a year, to 
wash off their spawn, and afterwards return 
to the woods and higher lands, where they 
continue for the remainder of the season ; 
nor do the young ones ever fail to follow 
them as soon as they are able to crawl. The 
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old crabs generally regain their habitations 
in the mountains, which are seldom within 
Jess than a mile, and not often above three 
miles from the shore, by the latter end of 
June, and then provide themselves with con- 
venient burrows, in which they pass the 
greater part of the day, going out only at 
night to feed. In December and January 
they begin to be in spawn, and are then very 
fat and delicate, but continue to grow weaker 
until the month of May, which is the season 
for them to wash off their eggs. They begin 
to move down in February, and are very 
much abroad in March and April, which 
seems to be the time for the impregnation of 
their eggs, but the males about this time | 
begin to lose their flavour, and the richness | 
of their juices. The eggs are discharged | 
from the body through two small round holes | 
situated at the sides, and about the middle of 
the under shell ; these are only large enough 
to admit one at a time, and as they pass they 
are entangled in the branched capillaments 
with which the under side of the apron is 
copiously supplied, to which they stick by the | 
means of their proper gluten, until the) 
creatures reach the surf, where they wash | 
them all off, and then they begin to re- 
turn back to the mountains. It is re-| 
markable that the bag or stomach of this 
creature changes its juices with the state of, 
the body—and while poor is full of a black, | 
bitter, disagreeable fluid, which diminishes as 
it fattens, and at length assumes a delicate, | 
rich flavour. About the months of July or} 
August the crabs fatten again, and prepare | 
for mouldering, filling up their burrows with 

grass, leaves, and abundance of other 
materials. When the proper period comes, | 
each retires to his hole, shuts up the passage, | 
and remains quite inactive till he gets rid of 
his cld shell, and is fully provided with a new 
one. How long they continue in this state is | 
uncertain ; but the shell is observed to burst 
both at the back and the sides, to give a pas- 
sage to the body; and it extracts its limbs 
from all the other parts gradually afterwards. 
At this time the fish is in the richest state, 
and covered only with a tender membraneous 
skin, variegated with a multitude of reddish 
veins ; but this hardens gradually after, and 
becomes soon a perfect shell like the former. | 
It is, however, remarkable that during this | 
change there are some strong concretions 
formed in the bag, which waste and destroy 
gradually as the creature forms and perfects 
anew crust. This crab runs very fast, and 
always endeavours to get into some hole or 
crevice on the approach of danger; nor does 
it wholly depend on its art and swiftness, for 
while it retreats it keeps both claws ex- 
panded, ready to catch the offender if he 
should come within its reach ; and if it suc- 
ceeds on these occasions, it commonly throws 
off the claw, which continues to squeeze with 
incredible force for nearly a minute after— 
while he, regardless of the loss, endeavours 
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Ito make his escape, aud to gain a more 


secure or a more lonely covert, contented to 
renew his limb with his coat at the ensuing 
change ; nor would it grudge to lose many of 
the others to preserve the trunk entire, 
though each comes off with more labour and 
reluctance as their numbers lessen.” 

Crabs may lie under the accusation of 
walking backward, but none can say they 
do so when on the line of march from the 
mountains to the sea, Then they stop at 
nothing, but go right over every obstacle they 
find in their way. They have been known, 
says Catesby, to enter in at a window, and on 
a bed, where people who had never before 
seen any were not a little surprised. On 
these journeys they feed twice a day, and it 
is the sort of food they select which makes 
their flesh delicious. Newly-sprung grass, 
vegetables, the tendrils of pumpkin vines, 
and the shoots of the young tobacco, are 
what they prefer, though sometimes they are 
less choice, and eat decayed fruit and the 
berries of the manchaneel apple. When they 
commit this latter indiscretion they become 
themselves unwholesome, and should not be 
eaten, unless great care is taken to wash the 
fat, as well as the other meat, with lime- 
juice and water. 

Lime-juice is a prominent ingredient in 
dressing a land crab, But, first of all, you 
must catch him, which is chiefly done by 
torchlight. The modus operandi is simple. 
Having unearthed your game, move your 
torch rapidly before his projecting eyes—he 
is speedily dazzled; while in his bewilder- 
ment, jerk him on his back ; then deftly seize 
him by two of his hind legs, and throw him 
into the ready sack. You may cook him at 
leisure after this fashion : 

Select a fine broad-backed toulourou, in 
that condition of body when the young skin 
is of a pinkish hue, tender and delicate as 
moistened parchment, and the animals them- 
selves bear the name of crabes boursiéres. 
What callipash is to turtle, a nish sub- 
stance called taumalin, which is lodged under 
the shell of the back, is to the land crab. 
Commence your operations by parboiling the 
decapod ; then take out the taumalin, the 
fat, and all the meat, and, with the eggs of a 
fine female crab, mix ina mortar. Then add 
half a pint of clarified butter, the yolks of 
i six eggs, some parsley and fine herbs, a few 
heads of pimento, a little orange peel, and 
four or five onions cut very fine. Put the 
whole into a saucepan, and let it simmer 
gently for an hour, squeezing in, trom time to 
time, the juice of a fresh lime. Garnish with 
peppers, green or red—bird’s-eye or capsi- 
cum—and serve in a silver dish. As in the 
case of lobster, madeira is the only correct 
accompaniment, 

It would be a mockery to give a receipt 
for dressing a British marine crab (however 
jolly) after this exquisite dish; though, as 
the French proverb says, “Quand on n’a pas 
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ce que l’on aime, il faut se contenter de ce 
que l’on a.” Or, in other words, when a man 
has not got what he likes best, he will do well 
to make himself contented with what he has 
got. At the present season, however, with 
all our admiration for the animal, you had 
better leave him alone. When cold weather 


returns, and the cholera disappears, you may 
sup on him without fear. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


—— 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Mr. Tuornton left the house without 
coming into the dining room again. He 
was rather late, and walked rapidly out to 
Crampton. He was anxious not to slight 
his new friend by any disrespectful unpunc- 
tuality. The church-clock struck half-past 
seven as he stood at the door awaiting 
Dixon’s slow movements; always doubly 
tardy when she had to degrade herself by 
answering the door-bell. He was ushered 
into the little drawing-room, and kindly 
greeted by Mr. Hale, who led him up to 
his wife, whose pale face, and shawl-draped 
figure made a silent excuse for the cold 
languor of her greeting. Margaret was 
lighting the lamp when he entered, for the 
darkness was coming on. The lamp threw 
a pretty light into the centre of the dusky 
room, from which, with country habits, they 
did not exclude the night-skies, and the 
outer darkness of air. Somehow, that room 
contrasted itself with the one he had lately 
left ; handsome, ponderous, with no sign of 
feminine habitation, except in the one spot 
where his mother sate, and no convenience 
for any other employment than eating and 
drinking. ‘l'o be sure, it was a dining-room ; 
his mother preferred to sit init ; and her will 
was a household law. But the drawing-room 
was not like this, It was twice—twenty times 
as fine ; not one quarter as comfortable. Here 
were no mirrors, not even a scrap of glass to 
reflect the light, and answer the same pur- 
pose as water ina landscape; no gilding, a 
warm, sober breadth of colouring, well re- 
lieved by the dear old Helstone chintz-cur- 
tains and chair covers. An open davenport 
stood in the window opposite the door ; in 
the other there was a stand, with a tall white 
china vase, from which drooped wreaths of 
English ivy, pale-green birch, and copper- 
coloured beech-leaves. Pretty baskets of 
work stood about in different places: and 
books not cared for on account of their bind- 
ings (solely) lay on one table, as if just put 
down. Behind the door was another table, 
decked out for tea, with a white table-cloth 
on which flourished the cocoa-nut cakes, and 
a basket piled with oranges and ruddy Ame- 
rican apples, heaped on leaves. 


It appeared to Mr. Thornton that all) 
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these graceful cares were habitual to the 
family; and especially of a piece with 
Margaret. She stood by the tea-table in 
a light-coloured muslin gown, which had 
a good deal of pink about it. She looked 
as if she was not attending to the conversa- 
tion, but solely busy with the tea-cups, among 
which her round ivory hands moved with 
retty, noiseless, daintiness. She had a brace- 
et on one taper arm, which would fall down 
over her round wrist. Mr. Thornton watched 
the re-placing of this troublesome ornament 
with far more attention than he listened to 
her father. It seemed as if it fascinated him 
to see her push it up impatiently, until it 
tightened her soft flesh ; and then to mark 
the loosening—the fall. He could almost 
have exclaimed—*“ There it goes, again!” 
There was so little left to be done after he 
arrived at the preparation for tea, that he 
was almost sorry that the obligation of eating 
and drinking came so soon to prevent his 
watching Margaret. She handed him his 
cup of tea with the proud air of an unwilling 
slave ; but her eye caught the moment when 
he was ready for another cup ; and be almost 
longed to ask her to do for him what he saw 
her compelled to do for her father, who took 
her little finger and thumb in his masculine 
hand, and made them serve as sugar-tongs, 
Mr. Thornton saw her beautiful eyes lifted to 
her father, full of light, half-laughter and 
half-love, as this bit of pantomime went on 
between the two, unobserved, as they fancied, 
by any. Margaret’s head still ached, as the 
paleness of her complexion, and her silence 
might have testified ; but she was resolved to 
throw herself into the breach, if there was 
any long untoward pause, rather than that 
her father’s friend, pupil, and guest should 
have cause to think himself in any way ne- 
glected. But the conversation went on; and 
Margaret drew into a corner, near her 
mother, with her work, after the tea-things 
were taken away ; and felt that she might let 
her thoughts roam, without fear of being 
suddenly wanted to fill up a gap. 

Mr. Thornton and Mr. Hale were both ab- 
sorbed in the continuation of some subject 
which had been started at their last meeting. 
Margaret was recalled to a sense of the pre- 
sent by some trivial, low-spoken remark of 
her mother’s; and on suddenly looking up 
from her work, her eye was caught by the 
difference of outward appearance between 
her father and Mr. Thornton, as betokening 
such distinctly opposite natures. Her father 
was of slight figure, which made him appear 
taller than he really was, when not contrasted, 
as at this time, with the tall, massive frame 
of another. The lines in her father’s face 
were soft and waving, with a frequent undu- 
lating kind of trembling movement passing 
over them, showing every fluctuating emotion ; 
the eyelids were large and arched, giving to 
the eyes a peculiar languid beauty which was 
almost feminine. The brows were finely 
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arched, but were, by the very size of the 
dreamy lids, raised to a considerable distance 
from the eyes. Now, in Mr. Thornton’s face 
the straight brows fell low over the clear, 
deep-set earnest eyes, which, without being 
unpleasantly sharp, seemed intent enough to 
penetrate into the very heart and core of 


what he was looking at. The lines in the face | 


were few but firm, as if they were carved in 
marble, and lay principally about the lips, 
which were slightly compressed over a set of 


teeth so faultless and beautiful as to give the | 
effect of sudden sunlight when the rare bright | 


smile, coming in an instant and shining out 
of the eyes, changed the whole look from the 
severe and resolved expression of a man 
ready to do and dare everything, to the keen 
honest enjoyment of the moment, which is 
seldom shown so fearlesslyand instantaneously 
except by children. Margaret liked this 
smile ; it was the first thing she had admired 
in this new friend of her father’s ; and the 
opposition of character, shown in all these 
details of appearance she had just been 
noticing, seemed to explain the attraction they 
evidently felt towards each other. 

She rearranged her mother’s worsted- 
work, and fell back into her own thoughts 
—as completely forgotten by Mr. Thorn- 
ton as if she had not been in the 
room, so thoroughly was he oceupied in 
explaining to Mr. Hale the magnificent 
power, yet delicate adjustment of the might 
of the steam-hammer, which was recalling to 
Mr. Hale some of the wonderful stories of 
subservient genii in the Arabian Nights—one 
moment stretching from earth to sky and 
filling all the width of the horizon, at the 
next obediently compressed into a vase small 
enough to be borne in the hand of a child. 

“And this imagination of power, this 
practical realisation ofa gigantic thought, came 
out of one man’s brain in our good town. That 
very man has it within him to mount step by 
step on each wonder he achieves to higher 
marvels still. And Ill be bound to say, we 
have many among us who, if he were gone, 
could spring into the breach and carry on the 
war which compels, and shall compel, all ma- 
terial power to yield to science.” 

“Your boast reminds me of the old lines— 


“T’ve a hundred captains in England,” he said, 
“As good as ever was he.” 


(At her father’s quotation Margaret looked 
suddenly up with inquiring wonder in her 
eyes. How in the world had they got from 
cog-wheels to Chevy Chace?) - 

“It is no boast of mine,” replied Mr. 
Thornton; “it is plain matter-of-fact. I 
won’t deny that I am proud of belonging to a 
tewn—or perhaps I should rather say a dis- 
trict—the necessities of which give birth to 
such grandeur ofconception. I would rather 
bea man toiling, suffering—nay, failing and 
successless—here, than lead a dull prosperous 
life in the old worn grooves of what you call 
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more aristocratic society down in the South, 
with their slow days of careless ease. One 
may be clogged with honey and unable-to rise 
and fly.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Margaret, roused 
by the aspersion on her beloved South to a 
fond vehemence of defence that brought the 
colour into her cheeks and the angry tears 
into her eyes. “You do not know anything 
about the South. If there is less adventure 
or less progress—I suppose I must not say 
less excitement—from the gambling spirit of 
trade, which seems requisite to force out these 
wonderful inventions, there is less suffering 
also. I see men here going about in the 
streets who look ground down by some 
pinching sorrow or care—who are not only 
sufferers but haters. Now, in the South we 
have our poor, but there is not that terrible 
expression in their countenances of a sullen 
sense of injustice which I see here. You do 
not know the South, Mr. Thornton,” she 
concluded, collapsing into a determined silence, 
and angry with herself for having said so 
much. 

“And may 1 say you do not know the 
North ?” asked he, with an imexpressible 
gentleness in his tone, as he saw that he had 
really hurt her. She continued resolutely 
silent ; yearning after the lovely haunts she 
had left far away in Hampshire, with a pas- 
sionate longing that made her feel her 
voice would be unsteady and trembling if she 
spoke. 

“At any rate, Mr. Thornton,” said Mrs, 
Hale, “ you will allow that Milton is a much 
more smoky, dirty town than you will ever 
meet with in the South.” 

“T am afraid I must give up its cleanli- 
ness,” said Mr, Thornton, with the quick 
gleaming smile. “ But we are bidden by par- 
liament to burn our own smoke ; so I suppose, 
like good little children, we shall do as we 
are bid—some time.” 

“But I think you told me you had altered 
your chimneys so as to consume the smoke, 
did you not ?” asked Mr. Hale. 

“ Mine were altered by my own will, before 
parliament meddled with the affair. It was 
an immediate outlay, but it repays me in the 
saving of coal. I am not sure whether I 
should have done it, if I had waited until 
the act was passed. At any rate, I should 
have waited to be informed against and fined, 
and given all the trouble in yielding that I 
legally could. But all laws which depend for 
their enforcement upon informers and fines, 
become imert from the odiousness of the 
machinery. I doubt if there has been a 
chimney in Milton informed against for five 
years past, although some are constantly send- 
ing out one-third of their coal in what is 
called here unparliamentary smoke.” 

“I only know it is impossible to keep the 
muslin blinds clean here above a week 
together ; and at Helstone we have had them 
up for a month or more, and they have not 
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looked dirty at the end of that time. And 
as for hands—Margaret, how many times did 
you say you had washed your hands this 
morning before twelve o’clock? Three times, 
was it not ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” 

“You seem to have a strong objection to 
acts of parliament and all legislation affect- 
ing your mode of management down here at 
Milton,” said Mr. Hale. 

“Yes, I have; and many others have as 
well. And with justice, I think. The whole 
machinery—I don’t mean the wood and iron 
machinery now—of the cotton trade is so 
new that it is no wonder if it does not work 
well in every part allat once. Seventy years 
ago what was it? And now what is it not? 
Raw, crude materials came together ; men of 
the same level, as regarded education and 
station, took suddenly the different positions of 
masters and men, owing to the mother-wit, 
as regarded opportunities and probabilities, 
which distinguished some, and made them far- 
seeing as to what great future lay concealed in 
that rude model of Sir Richard Arkwright’s. 
The rapid developmentof what might be called 
anew trade gave those early masters enormous 
power of wealth and command. I don’t mean 
merely over the workmen ; I mean over pur- 
chasers—over the whole world’s market. 


Why, I may give you, as an instance, an 
advertisement, inserted not fifty years ago in 


a Milton paper, that so-and-so (one of the 
half-dozen calico-printers of the time) would 
close his warehouse at noon each day ; there- 
fore, that all purchasers must come before 
that hour. Fancy a man dictating in this 
manner the time when he would sell and 
when he would not sell. Now, I believe if a 
good customer chose to come at midnight, I 
should get up, and stand hat in hand to 
receive his orders.” 

Margaret’s lip curled, but somehow she 
was compelled to listen ; she could no longer 
abstract herself in her own thoughts. 

“T only name such things to show what 
almost unlimited power the manufacturers 
had about the beginning of this century. The 
men were rendered dizzy by it. Because a 
man was successful in his ventures, there 
was no reason that in all other things his 
mind should be well-balanced. On the con- 
trary, his sense of justice, and his simplicity, 
were often utterly smothered under the glut of 
wealth that came down upon him ; and they 
tell strange tales of the wild extravagance of 
living indulged in on gala-days by those 
early cotton-lords. There can be no doubt, 
too, of the tyranny they exercised over their 
work-people. You know the proverb, Mr. 
Hale, ‘Set a beggar on horseback, and he’ll 
ride to the devil,’-—well, some of these early 
manufacturers did ride to the devil in a mag- 
nificent style—crushing human bone and 
flesh under their horses’ hoofs without re- 
morse. But by and by came a reaction ; 
there were more factories, more masters ; 
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more men were wanted. The power of 
masters and men became more evenly ba- 
lanced ; and now the battle is pretty fairly 
waged between us, We will hardly submit 
to the decision of an umpire, much less to the 
interference of a meddier with only a smat- 
tering of the knowledge of the real facts of 
the case, even though that meddler be called 
the High Court of Parliament.” 

“Is there any necessity for calling it a 
battle between the two classes?” asked Mr. 
Hale. “I know from your using the term 
it is one which gives a true idea of the real 
state of things to your mind.” 

“It is true ; and I believe it to be as much 
a necessity as that prudent wisdom and good 
conduct are always opposed to, and doing 
battle with ignorance and improvidence. It 
is one of the great beauties of our system 
that a working-man may raise himself into 
the power and position of a master by his 
own exertions and behaviour ; that, in fact, 
every one who rules himself to decency and 
sobriety of conduct, and attention to his 
duties, comes over to our ranks ; it may not be 
always as a master, but as an* overlooker, a 
cashier, a book-keeper, a clerk, one on the 
side of authority and order.” 

“You consider all who are unsuccessful in 
raising themselves in the world, from what- 
ever cause, as your enemies, then, if I under- 
stand you rightly,” said Margaret, in a clear 
cold voice. 

“ As their own enemies, certainly,” said he, 
quickly, not a little piqued by the haughty 
disapproval her form of expression and tone 
of speaking implied. But, in a moment, his 
straightforward honesty made him feel that 
his words were but a poor and quibbling 
answer to what she had said, and, be she as 
scornful as she liked, it was a duty he owed 
to himself to explain, as truly as he could, 
what he did mean. Yet it was very difficult 
to separate her interpretation, and keep it 
distinct from his meaning. He could have 
illustrated what he wanted to say the best 
by telling them something of his own life; 
but was it not too personal a subject to speak 
about to strangers? Still it was the simple 
straightforward way of explaining his mean- 
ing; 80, putting aside the touch of shyness that 
brought a momentary flush of colour into his 
dark cheek, he said : 

“T am not speaking without book. Six- 
teen years ago my father died under very 
miserable circumstances. I was taken from 
school, and had to become a man (as well as 
I could) in a few days. I had such a mother 
as few are blest with; a woman of strong 
power, and firm resolve. We went into a 
small country town, where living was cheaper 
than in Milton, and where I got employment 
in a draper’s shop (a capital place, by the 
way, for obtaining a knowledge of goods). 
Week by week, our income came to fifteen 
shillings, out of which three people had to be 
kept. My mother managed so that I put by 
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three out of these fifteen shillings regularly. 
This made the beginning; this taught me 
self-denial. Now that I am able to afford 
my mother such comforts as her age rather 
than her own wish requires, I thank her 
silently on each occasion for the early train- 
ing she gave me. Now when I feel that in| 
my own case it is no good luck, nor merit, 
nor talent,—but simply the habits of life 
which taught me to despise indulgences not | 
thoroughly earned,—indeed, never to think 
twice about them,—TI believe that this suffer- 
ing, which Miss Hale says is impressed on the | 
countenances of the people of Milton, is but 
the natural punishment of dishonestly-enjoyed 
pleasure at some former period of their lives. 
I do not look on self-indulgent sensual people 
as worthy of my hatred; 1 simply look upon 
them with contempt for their poorness of 
character.” 

“But you have had the rudiments of a} 
good education,” remarked Mr. Hale. “The | 

uick zest with which you are now reading 
ie shows me that you do not come to it 
as an unknown book ; you have read it be- 
fore, and are’ only recalling your old know- 
ledge.” 

“That is true,—I had blundered along it 
at school ; I dare say, I was even considered 
a pretty fair classic in those days, though my | 
Latin and Greek have slipt away from me} 
since. But I ask you what preparation they | 
were for such a life as I had to lead? None | 
at all. Utterly none at all. On the point of 
education, any man who can read and write 
starts fair with me in the amount of really 
useful knowledge that I had at that time.” 

“Well! I don’t agree with you. But 
there Iam perhaps somewhat of a pedant. | 
Did not the recollection of the heroic sim-| 
plicity of the Homeric life nerve you up ?” 

“ Not one bit!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, 
laughing. “I was too busy to think about 
any dead people, with the living pressing | 
alongside of me, neck to neck, in the struggle 
for bread. Now that I have my mother safe 
in the quiet peace which becomes her age, 
and duly rewards her former exertions, [ can | 
turn to all that old narration and thoroughly 
enjoy it.” 

“T dare say my remark came from the 
professional feeling of there being nothing like | 
leather,” replied Mr. Hale. 

When Mr. Thornton rose up.to go away, | 
after shaking hands with Mr. and Mrs. Hale, 
he made an advance to Margaret to wish 
her good-bye in a similar manner. It was 
the frank familiar custom of the place ; but 
Margaret was not prepared for it. She| 
simply bowed her farewell; although the 
instant she saw the hand, half put out, 
quickly drawn back, she was sorry she had | 
not been aware of the intention. Mr. Thorn-| 
ton, however, knew nothing of her sorrow, | 
and, drawing himself up to his full height, | 
walked off, muttering as he left the house— | 

“A more proud, disagreeable girl I saree | 

. 
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saw. Even her great beauty is blotted out of 
one’s memory by her scornful ways.” 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


“Marcaret!” said Mr. Hale, as he re- 
turned from showing his guest downstairs ; 
“T could not help watching your face with 
some anxiety when Mr. Thornton made his 
confession of having been a shop-boy. I 
knew it all along from Mr. Bell; so 1 was 
aware of what was coming; but I half ex- 
pected to see you get up and. leave the 
room.” 

“Oh, papa! you don’t mean that you 
thought me so silly? I really liked that 
account of himself better than anything else 
he said. Everything else revolted me from | 
its hardness; but he spoke about himself | 
so simply—with so little of the pretence that 
makes the vulgarity of shop-people, and 
with such tender respect for his mother, 
that I was less likely to leave the room 
then than when he was boasting about | 
Milton, as if there was not such another | 
place in the world; or quietly professing to 
despise people for careless, wastetul impro- 
vidence, without ever seeming to think it 
his duty to try to make them different,— 
to give them anything of the training which 
his mother gave him, and to which he evi- 
dently owes his position, whatever that may 
be. No! his statement of having been a 
shop-boy was the thing I liked best of all.” 

“T am surprised at you, Margaret,” said 
her mother. “You who were always accus- 
ing people of being shoppy at Helstone! I 
don’t think, Mr. Hale, you have done quite 
right in introducing such a person to us 
without telling us what he had been. I 


| really was very much afraid of showing him 


how much shocked I was at some parts of 
what he said. His father ‘dying in miser- | 
able circumstances.’ Why it might have 
been in the workhouse.” 

“T am not sure if it was not worse than 
being in the workhouse,” replied her hus- 
band. “I heard a good deal of his previous 
life from Mr. Bell before he came here; 
and as he has told you a part, I will fill 
up what he left out. His father speculated 
wildly, failed, and then killed himself, be- 
cause he could not bear the disgrace. All 
his previous friends shrunk from the dis- 
closures that had to be made of his dishonest 
gambling — wild, hopeless struggles, made 
with other people’s money, to regain his 
own moderate portion of wealth. No one 
came forwards to help the mother and this 
boy. There was another child, I believe, a 
girl ; too young to earn money, but of course 
she had to be kept. At least, no friend came 
forwards immediately, and Mrs. Thornton is 
not one, I fancy, to wait till tardy kindness 
comes to find her out. So they left Milton. 
I knew he had gone into a shop, and that his 
earnings, with some fragment of property 
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secured to his mother, had been made to keep 
them for a long time. Mr. Bell said they 
absolutely lived upon water-porridge for 

ears—how, he did not know; but long 
after the creditors had given up hope of any 
payment of old Mr, Thornton’s debts (if, 
indeed, they ever had hoped at all about it, 
after his suicide), this young man returned 
to Milton, and went quietly round to each 
creditor, paying him the first instalment of 
the money owing to him. No noise—no 
gathering together of creditors—it was done 
very silently and quietly, but all was paid 
at last ; helped on materially by the circum- 
stance ofone of the creditors, a crabbed old 
fellow (Mr. Bell says), taking in Mr. Thorn- 
ton as a kind of partner.” 

“That really is fine,’ said Margaret. 
“What a pity such a nature should be 
tainted by his position as a Milton manu- 
facturer.” 

“ How tainted ?” asked her father. 

“Oh, papa, by that testing everything by 
the standard of wealth. When he spoke of 
the mechanical powers, he evidently looked 
upon them only as new ways of extending 
trade and making money. And the poor men 
around him—they were poor because they 
were vicious—out of the pale of his sympa- 
thies because they had not his iron nature, 
and the capabilities that it gives him for 
being rich.” 

“Not vicious; he never said that. Im- 
provident and self-indulgent were his words.” 

Margaret was co)lecting her mother’s work- 
ing materials, and preparing to go to bed. 
Just as she was. leaving the room, she hesi- 
tated—she was inclined to make an acknow- 
| ledgment which she thought would please 
her father, but which to be full and true 
must include a little annoyance. However, 
out it came. 

“Papa, I do think Mr. Thornton a very 
remarkable man; but personally I don’t like 

him at all.” 
| “And I do!” said her father laughing. 
“Personally, as you call it, and all. I don’t 
set him up for a hero, or anything of that 
| kind. But good night, child. Your mother 
| looks sadly tired to-night, Margaret.” 

Margaret had noticed her mother’s jaded 
appearance with anxiety for some time past, 
and this remark of her father’s sent her up 
to bed with a dim fear lying like a weight on 
her heart. The life in Milton was so dif- 
ferent from what Mrs. Hale had been accus- 
tomed to live in Helstone, in and out per- 
petually into the fresh and open air; the air 
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consultations in her bedroom, from which 
Dixon would come out crying and cross, as 
was her custom when any distress of her 
mistress called upon her sympathy. Once 
Margaret had gone into the chamber soon 
after Dixon left it, and found her mother on 
her knees, and as Margaret stole out she 
caught a few words which were evidently a 
prayer for strength and patience to endure 
severe bodily suffering. Margaret yearned 
to re-unite the bond of intimate confidence 
which had been broken by her long residence 
at her aunt Shaw’s, and strove by gentle 
caresses and softened words to creep into the 
warmest place in her mother’s heart. But 
though she received caresses and fond words 
back again in such profusion as would have 
gladdened her formerly, yet she felt that 
there was a secret withheld from her, and 
she believed it bore serious reference to her 
mother’s health. She lay awake very long 
this night, planning how to lessen the evil 
influence of their Milton life on her mother. 
A servant to give Dixon permanent assist- 
ance should be got, if she gave up her whole 
time to the search; and then, at any rate, 
her mother might have all the personal atten. 
tion she required, and had been accustomed 
to her whole life. 

Visiting register offices, seeing all manner 
of unlikely people, and very few in the least 
likely, absorbed Margaret’s time and thoughts 
for several days. One afternoon she met 
Bessy Higgins in the street, and stopped to 
speak to her. 

“Well, Bessy, how are you? Better, I 
hope, now the wind has changed.” 

“Better and not better if yo’ know what 
that means.” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Margaret, smiling. 

“T’m better in not being torn to pieces by 
coughing o’ nights, but I’m weary and tired 
o’ Milton, and longing to get away to the 
land o’ Beulah ; and when I think I’m farther 
and farther off, my heart sinks, and I’m no 
better ; I’m worse.” 

Margaret turned round to walk alongside 
of the girl in her feeble progress homeward, 
But for a minute or two she did not speak. 
At last she said in a low voice, 

“Bessy, do you wish to die?” For she 
shrank from death herself, with all the cling- 
ing to life so natural to the young and 
healthy. 

Bessy was silent in her turn for a minute 
or two. Then she replied, 

“If yo’d led the life I have, and getten 
as weary of it as I have, and thought 


itself was so different, deprived of all revivi-|at times, ‘maybe it'll last for fifty or 
fying principle as it seemed to be here ; the | sixty years—it does wi’ some,—and got dizzy, 


domestic worries pressed so very closely, and 
In so new and sordid a form, upon all the 
women in the family, that there was good 
reason to fear that her mother’s health might 
be becoming seriously affected. There were 
several other signs of something wrong about 
Mrs, Hale. She and Dixon held mysterious 


and dazed, and sick, as each of them sixty 
years seemed to spin about me, and mock me 
with its length of hours and minutes, and 
endless bits o’ time—oh, wench! I tell thee 
thou’d been glad enough when th’ doctor 
said he feared thou’d never see another 
winter.” 
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“Why, Bessy, what kind of a life has yours 


been ?” 

“Nought worse than many another’s, I 
reckon. Only I fretted again it, and they 
didn’t.” 

“But what was it? You know, I’m a 
stranger here, so perhaps I’m not so quick at 
understanding what you mean as if I'd lived 
all my life at Milton.” 

“Tf yo’d ha’ come to our house when yo’ 
said yo’ would, I could maybe ha’ told you. 
But father says yo’re just like th’ rest on 
’em ; it’s out o’ sight out o’ mind wi’ you.” 

“T don’t know who the rest are; and I’ve 
been very busy ; and, to tell the truth, I had 
forgotten my promise—” 

“ Yo’ offered it ; we asked none of it.” 

“T had forgotten what I said for the time,” 
continued Margaret quietly. “Ishould have 
thought of it again when I was less busy. 
May I go with you now?” 

Bessy gave a quick glance at Margaret’s 
face, to see if the wish expressed was really 
felt. The sharpness in her eye turned to a 
wistful longing as she met Margaret’s soft 
and friendly gaze. 

“‘T ha’ none so many to care for me; if yo’ 
care yo’ may come.” 

So they walked on together in silence. As 
they turned up into a small court opening 
out of a squalid street, Bessy said, 

“Yo’ll not be daunted if father’s at home, 
and speaks a bit gruffish at first. He took a 
mind to ye, yo’ see, and he thought a deal o’ 
your coming to see us; and just because he 
liked yo’ he were vexed and put about.” 

“ Don’t fear, Bessy.” 

But Nicholas was not at home when they 
entered. A great slatternly girl, not so old as 
Bessy, but taller and stronger, was busy at 
the wash-tub, knocking about the furniture 
in a rough capable way, but altogether making 
so much noise that Margaret shrunk, out of 
sympathy with poor Bessy, who had sat down 
on the first chair, as if completely tired out 
with her walk. Margaret asked the sister 
for a cup of water, and while she ran to fetch 
it (knocking down the fire-irons, and tum- 
bling over a chair in her way), she unloosed 
Bessy’s bonnet-strings, to relieve her catching 
breath. 

“Do you think such life as this is worth 
caring for?” gasped Bessy, at last. Margaret 
did not speak, but held the water to her lips. 
Bessy took a long and feverish draught, and 
then fell back and shut her eyes. Margaret 
heard her murmur to herself: “They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat.” 

Margaret bent over and said, “ Bessy, don’t 
be impatient with your life, whatever it is— 
or may have been. Remember who gave it 
you, and made it what it is!” 

She was startled by hearing Nicholas speak 
behind her; he had come in without her 
noticing him, 


“ Now, I'll not have my wench preached to, 
She’s bad enough as it is, with her dreams 
and her methodee fancies, and her visions of 
cities with golden gates and precious stones, 
But if it amuses her I let it abe, but I’m 
none going to have more stuff poured into 
her.” 

“ But surely,” said Margaret, facing round, 
“you believe in what I said, that God gave 
her life, and ordered what kind of life it was 
to be ?” 

“T believe what I see,andnomore. That’s 
what I believe, young woman. I don’t be- 
lieve all I hear—no! not by a big deal. I 
did hear a young lass make an ado about 
knowing where we lived, and coming to see 
us. And my wench here thought a deal 
about it, and flushed up many a time, when 
hoo little knew as I was looking at her, at the 
sound of a strange step. But hoo’s come at 
last,—and hoo’s welcome, as long as_hoo’ll 
keep from preaching on what hoo knows 
nought about.” 

Bessy had been watching Margaret's face ; 
she half sate up to speak now, laying her 
hand on Margaret’s arm with a gesture of 
entreaty. “ Don’t be vexed wi’ him—there’s 
many a one thinks like him ; many and many 
aone here. If yo’ could hear them speak, 
yo’d not be shocked at him ; he’s a rare good 
man, is father—but oh !” said she, falling back 
in despair, “what he says at times makes me 
long to die more than ever, for I want to 
know so many things, and am so tossed about 
wi’ wonder.” 

“Poor wench—poor old wench,—I’m loth 
to vex yo, 1am ; but a man mun speak out 
| for the truth, and when I see the world going 
‘all wrong at this time o’ day, botherin 
| itselt wi’ things it knows nought about, an 
leaving undone all the things that lie in 
disorder close at its hand — why, I say, 
leave a’ this talk about religion alone, and set 
to work on what you see and know. That’s 
my creed, It’s simple, and not far to fetch, 
nor hard to work.” 

But the girl only pleaded the more with 
Margaret. 

“Don’t think hardly on him—he’s a good 
man, he is. I sometimes think I shall be 
moped wi’ sorrow even in the City of God, if 
father is not there.” The feverish colour came 
into her cheek, and the feverish flame into her 
eye. “But you will be there, father! you 
shall! Oh! my heart!” She put herhand 
to it, and became ghastly pale. 

Margaret held her in her arms, and put the 
weary head to rest upon her bosom. She 
lifted the thin soft hair from off the temples, 
and bathed them with water. Nicholas un- 
derstood all her signs for different articles 
with the quickness of love, and even the 
round-eyed sister moved with laborious gen- 
tleness at Margaret's “hush!” Presently 
the spasm that foreshadowed death had 
away, and Bessy roused herself and 

said,— 
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“Tl go to bed,—it’s best place; but,” 
catching at Margaret’s gown, “yo'll come 
again,—I know yo’ will—but just say it !” 

“TJ will come to-morrow,” said Margaret. 

Bessy leant back against her father, who 
prepared to carry her upstairs; but as 
Margaret rose to go he struggled to say some- 
thing. “I could wish there were a God, if it 
were only to ask Him to bless thee.” 

Margaret went away very sad and thought- 
fal. 

She was late for tea at home. At Hel- 
stone unpunctuality at meal-times was a 
great fault in her mother’s eyes ; but now 
this, as well as many other little irregularities, 
seemed to have lost their power of irritation, 
and Margaret almost longed for the old com- 
plainings. 

“Have you met with a servant, dear?” 

“No, mamma ; that Anne Buckley would 
never have done.” 

“ Suppose I try,” said Mr. Hale. “Everybody 
else has had their turn at this great difficulty. 
Now let me try. I may be the Cinderella to 
put on the slipper after all.” 

Margaret could hardly smile at this little 
joke, so oppressed was she by her visit to the 
Higginses. 

“What would you do, papa? How would 
you set about it ?” 

“Why, I would apply to some good house- 
mother to recommend me one known to her- 
self or her servants.” 


“Very good. But we must first catch our | 


house-mother.” 

“You have caught her. Or rather she is 
coming into the snare, and you will catch her 
to-morrow, if you’re skilful.” 


“What do you mean, Mr. Hale?” asked | 


his wife, her curiosity aroused. 


“Why, my paragon pupil (as Margaret calls | 
him), has told me that his mother intends to} 


call on Mrs. and Miss Hale to-morrow.” 

“Mrs. Thornton !” exclaimed Mrs. Hale. 

“The mother of whom he spoke to us?” 
said Margaret. 

“Mrs. Thornten ; the only mother he has, 
T believe,” said Mr. Hale quietly. 

“T shall like to see her. She must be an 
uncommon person,” her mother added. “ Per- 
haps she may have a relation who might suit 
us, and be glad of our place. She sounded to 
be such a careful economical person, that I 
should like any one out of the same family.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Hale, alarmed. “Pray 
don’t go off on that idea. I fancy Mrs. 
Thornton is as haughty and proud ‘in her 
way, as our little Margaret here is in hers, 
and that she completely ignores that old time 
of trial, and poverty, and economy, of which 
he speaks so openly. I am sure, at any rate, 
she would not like strangers to know any- 
ee about it.” 

“ Take notice that is not my kind of haughti- 
ness, papa, if I have any at all; which I 
don’t agree to, though you're always accusing 
me of it.” 


CORNWALL’S GIFT TO STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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“T don’t know positively that it is hers 
either ; but from little things I have gathered 
from him, I fancy so.” 

They cared too little to ask in what manner 
her son had spoken about her. Margaret 
only wanted to know if she must stay in to 
receive this call, as it would prevent her go- 
ing to see how Bessy was, until late in the 
day, since the early morning was always oc- 
cupied in household affairs; and then she 
recollected that her mother must not be left 
to have the whole weight of entertaining her 
visitor. 


CORNWALL’S GIFT TO STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. 


CoRNWALL bas many curious things to show 
us, and among them is the curious fact that 
the material for the finer kinds of porcelain, 
necessary in our Staffordshire potteries, is 
brought in great part from this western 
county. We might, if in a moralising mood, 
endeavour to show how much better the 
world would be constituted if we had the 
arranging thereof. We might argue that 
England would be much happier and more 
fortunate if she grew her own tea, coffee, 
sugar, and cotton, as well as mined her own 
iron, copper, coal, and salt ; that Cornwall 
would find her rich copper and tin still 
richer if she had coal to smelt them, instead 
of sending them to Swansea to be smelted ; 
that South Wales would find her stores of 
iron ore a still more abundant source of 
wealth, if she had at hand the rich morsels 
of ore for which she has now to send to 
Cumberland ; that Staffordshire would make 
her million of cups and saucers more cheaply 
if she had the china clay at hand, instead of 
purchasing it from the south-western coun- 
ties. It may be so; we know not. But it 
may ‘be, on the other hand, that we are all 
better cireumstanced now, when mutually 
dependent one on another, than if more 
isolated in proud self-reliance. It is indeed 
a happy ordination that we cannot afford to 
be independent of one another; that nation 
is obliged to depend upon nation, country 
upon country, family upon family. 

Be this as it may, it is certainly a remark- 
able circumstance that Staffordshire, which 
has in great part a clayey soil, can find it 
worth while to send all the way to Cornwall 
for material of porcelain. One might perhaps 
have thought tiat Cornwall should make the 
porcelain, since Cornwall the porce- 
lain elay ; but Cornwall has little brown clay, 
and little water power, no coal, and is a 
long way from the centre of England. These 
deficiencies tell unfavourably ; and thus it is 
better that the clay should be sent to the 
potters, than that the potters should come 
to the clay. 

The discovery of the qualities of china 
clay, and the introduction of this substance 
into our potteries, were marked by many 


i i a 
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singular circumstances. It involves a bit of 
chemistry, a bit of geology, a bit of national 
rivalry and a bit of commercial enterprise. 
How many thousands of millions of years 
ago, according to Chinese chronology, the 


inhabitants of the Celestial Empire have been | 


making porcelain, it would be hard to say ; 
but the Portuguese appear to have been the 
first to render their productions familiar to 
Europeans. As to the name, some derive it 
from porcellana, the Portuguese name for a 
cup ; but it is just as likely that the cup was 
named from the substance, as the substance 
from the cup. The European collectors of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain were for a 
long time puzzled to account for the composi- 
tion of the substance. The peculiar trans- 
lucency led them to think that egg-shells 
were concerned in the matter, and a theory 
was broached that porcelain was made froma 


had been buried in the earth during a great 
number of years. 


The Jesuits were destined to throw light | 


upon this matter. Francis Xavier d’Entre- 


colles established himself in China as a} 
missionary ; and, with the energy which has | 


generally distinguished the Jesuits, he 
sought to discover useful facts, as well as to 


make religious converts. He contrived to| 


elude the vigilance of the authorities, and to 
insinuate his nose into the Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory at King-te-Ching ; he even ob- 


tained —_ of the earths and clays 


employed in the manufacture. He wrote a cir- 


cumstuantial letter on the subject, which after- | 


wards appeared in Grosier’s Description of 
China: but the Jesuit did not very well 
understand the technical parts of his sub- 
ject ; and he threw but a dusky light on 
the matter. 

Two men, about a century and a quarter 
ago, resolved, independently of each other, 
to ferret out the secret of this Chinese porce- 
lain. They were Bétticher, of Saxony, and 
Réaumur, of France. Bétticher was led to 
the research by accident ; Réaumur was led 
by D’Entrecolles’ letter. Baron de Bitticher, 
an alchemist, made and baked some crucibles, 
wherein to convert the philosopher’s stone 
into gold; and he observed that—whether 
from some peculiarity in the composition or in 
the baking—the substance of the crucibles 
presented a remarkable resemblance to Chi- 
nese porcelain. The baron wisely abandoned 
the chimera of gold-making, and set about 
a further examination of the crucible ques- 
tion. He was working with Tschirnhaus 
at the time, in the royal alchemical establish- 
ment at Dresden ; for kings were alchemists 
in those days. When his discovery was 
made, his royal master—who was King of 
Poland as well as Elector of Saxony—fitted 
up a laboratory for him at Meissen, provided 
every comfort, and gave him a coach wherein 
to travel to and from Dresden; but 
bétticher was everywhere accompanied by 
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(Condueted by 
' an officer, so solicitous was the king that the 
secret should not transpire. Bétticher and 
Tschirnhaus worked hard and enthusiasti- 
ically, and at length produced translucent 
porcelain equal to that of China. The king 
established a royal porcelain manufacture at 
Meissen, of which Bétticher was made direc- 
tor; and, at this establishment, has ever since 
been produced what is known by the name 
of Dresden china. 

Meanwhile Réaumur was prosecuting an 
independent series of investigations. He pro- 
cured specimens of porcelain from different 
quarters, broke them, examined their internal 
structure; burnt them, and observed how 
they withstood the action of the fire. The 
Jesuits had sent over from China specimens 
of two kinds of earth, called kaolin and 
petuntse, employed in making Chinese 


| porcelain ; Réaumur experimented on these, 
mixture of broken egg and sea-shells, which | 


He found that kaolin resisted the action of 
fire ; that petuntse became fused; and 
that a mixture of both assumed a porcel- 
lanic appearance. Such being the case, 
Réaumur had next to discover whether 
France contained these two kinds of earth, 
or others nearly analogous to them. The 
\search was successful ; and, without origin- 
ating the celebrated porcelain works at 
Sévres (for they previously existed), it 
enabled them to enter upon a career of 
renown. 

At the time when these researches were 
being made in Saxony and France, the 





|English potters made very little else than 
common coarse-ware ; but, when Wedgwood 
came upon the busy scene he made many and 
valuable improvements. He introduced the 
table-ware, dense, durable, well-glazed, and 
cheap; then, the Queen’s-ware; a superior 
kind of table-ware, to which royal approval 
|was awarded ; then terra cotta: a Rind of 
pottery with which Wedgwood was enabled 
to imitate porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, 
and other beautiful stones ; then, basalt, or 
black-ware, a black porcellanic biscuit, hard 
enough to emit sparks when struck with 
steel, capable of taking a high polish, and 
having a power to resist the action of corro- 
|sive acid and strong heat ; then, white por- 
‘celain biscuit, having a smooth, wax-like 
|appearance ; then, bamboo biscuit, differing 
| from the last named chiefly in colour ; then, 
|jasper, a white porcellanic biscuit of exqui- 
\site delicacy and beauty: yet he did not 
| practise the art of making true porcelain ; 
at the time when the chief part of his labours 
| were carried on, the existence of the proper 
‘kinds of earth in England was scarcely 
| known. - 
It was not by Wedgwood—it was not im 
Staffordshire—that the porcelain manufac- 
ture was first introduced in England. Porce- 
lain was made at Bow, and at Chelsea, before 
Wedgwood’s busy times ; but the porcelain 
he made was what collectors called soft, being 
made of soft substances, unable to bear the 
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action of a high temperature, and having like- 
wise a very soft glaze, which could be 
scratched with a knife. It was made of white 
clay, alum bay-sand, and pounded glass. 
Indeed, the first Chelsea porcelain is believed 
to have been little other than opaque glass. 
English kings do not, like their foreign regal 
brethren, establish and maintain royal porce- 
lain manufactories ; but George the Second 
bestowed the light of his gracious counte- 
nance'on the Chelsea ware ; and for many 
years it was all the rage. At one time, 
as soon as a service of this ware was 
made, it was sold by auction as soon as 
kilned, and bought eagerly by dealers. 
Horace Walpole speaks of a service which 
the king purchased for twelve hundred 
ounds, as a present to the Duke of Meck- 
S heme Dr. Johnson figures as a potter, 
in Faulkner’s History of Chelsea. He 
had a notion that he could improve the qua- 
lity of porcelain, and obtained permission 
to try his experiments at the Chelsea works. 
“He was accordingly accustomed to go down 
with his housekeeper about twice a-week 
and stayed the whole day, she carrying a 
basket of provisions with her. The Doctor, 
who was not allowed to enter the mixing- 
room, had access to every other part of 
the house, and formed his composition in 
a particular apartment, without being 
overlooked by any one. He had also free 
access to the oven, and superintended the 
whole process.” But, alas! the maker of a 
dictionary could not make porcelain. “He 
completely failed both as to composition and 
baking ; for, his materials always yielded to 
the intensity of the heat, while those of the 
company came out of the furnace perfect and 
complete.” The works declined and were 
discontinued about the commencement of 
George the Third’s reign ; but the Chelsea 
porcelain is much sought for by connoisseurs 
and dealers. We hear of four guineas apiece 
for dessert plates, and twenty-five guineas 
for a couple of teacups, as having been given 
at auctions. 

Besides Chelsea, there were established in 
the last century porcelain manufactories at 
Bow, Worcester, Derby, Coalbrook Dale, 
Rotherham, and elsewhere ; but these were | 
exclusively devoted to soft-paste porce-! 
lain, innocent of the kaolin and petuntse of 
China. 

It was a west of England man, Mr. Cook- 
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use of the Cornish earth in a certain stage of 
preparation ; applying his skill and capital 
to the enterprise. But he failed. It may 
have been that Wedgwood, then rising 
rapidly into fame, monopolised the favour of 
the great; or it may have been but, no 
matter ; Cookworthy parted with his patent 
right, and neither he nor the buyers made 
much out of it. The fact lived, however : the 
fact that Cornwall contains stone and clay 
which contribute towards the manufacture of 
the finest porcelain. 

It is just possible that there are other 
districts in the United Kingdom where 
these substances might be, and perhaps are, 
met with; but there are mineralogical 
reasons why they must be sought for in a 
gate region, We must therefore pay a 
ittle attention to the geologists and mineral- 
ogists, and endeavour to become learned 
about felspar, and mica, and quartz. 

Sir H. De la Beche tells us that china- 
clay is made from decomposed granite, and 
that therefore it is only in a granite region 
that the substance must be sought. The 
miners call the rock or stone, soft growan ; it 
frequently contains tale in the place of mica, 
and is characterised by the partial decompo- 
sition of the felspar. This growan has two 
degrees of softness. The hardest and finest 
pieces very much resemble the Chinese 
kaolin ; they are quarried under the name of 
china-stone, and are cut into square pieces 
convenient for transport to Staffordshire, and 
the other pottery. districts ; but, the softer 
penne, which are dug out of pits rather 
than quarried from a rock, more resemble the 
Chinese petuntse. They require a more ela- 
borate pespereeen to separate the quartz 
from the finer particles of the decom- 
posed felspar; and when so prepared, the 
substance obtains the name of china-clay or 
porcelain earth. It is chiefly at two places 
that this disintegrated granite is met with ; 
near Hensbarrow Hill, between Bodmin and 
St. Austell; and near Cornwood, on the 
southern margin of Dartmoor; but the 
first-named is by far the most prolific 
locality. 

The reader will be pleased to imagine 
himself taxing. part with us in a run ora 
gallop Hag this portion of the Cornish 
territory. e are mounted on the Magnet 
coach, Our driver has been touched 
by the moustache movement; he is a 


worthy, who, about ninety years ago, dis-| smart fellow; and, with his moustache, his 
covered that Cornwall produced the very | white hat, and the rose in the button-hole, is 
kaolin and petuntse which enabled the|a sight to see, and an object of admiration to 
Chinese to manufacture their beautiful, hard, | barmaids and turnpike-gate maidens. Our 
translucent porcelain ; or, if not actually the | Magnet is piled to the roof; for the railway 
same earths, earths sufficiently near to answer | days of Cornwall are yet to come, and hence 
thesame purpose. This was the dawning day | the coaches load well. Nevertheless, laden 
of the present porcelain manufacture of Eng-| though it be, we have the boxes and trunks 
land; but, as in many other cases, it did not | forming a wall at our backs, and have before 
dawn brightly for the discoverers. Mr. Cook-| us a clear view, and a keen sniff of air, and 


worthy established a manufactory at Bristol,}such humble attempts at the picturesque as 
and took out a patent for the exclusive|the centre of Cornwall can afford. Away we | 
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Conducted by 


rattle—we have crossed the Hamoaze by the | to the quality—and they are then in a state 


steam floating-bridge at Devonport—we have 
rolled along well to Liskeard the straggling, 
and have gone thence to Bodmin of the single 
street ; we have turned south for Bodmin 
towards St. Austell, and we are now crossing 
one of the dreary granite regions which 
remarkably characterise Cornwall. 

While looking out sharply for anything 
new on this Bodmin and St. Austell road, we 
find that the steam-engines and above-ground 
tackle of the copper and tin mines are 
generally speaking the most conspicuous 
objects ; but, about half way on the route, 
when surrounded by unmistakable granite, 
lo ! ‘there is a white region dazzling the eye. 
White buildings, white heaps, white dust on 
the ground, white pap in white tanks, white 
water running in streams, white men carry- 
ing about white lamps, white railways and 
white roads bearing white carts filled with 
white bricks of white earth, The White 
Lady, or La Dame Blanche, might be queen 
of such a place. It lies on both sides of our 
road, and extends over acre after acre of 
space, Itis a china-clay establishment, be- 
longing to a company; and it is not an 
uninteresting fact to reflect that china-clay 
should be sent from the centre of Cornwall 
to the centre of Staffordshire, and should pay 
well for the cost of carriage. 

By the good permission ot our smart 


Jehu we will alight hereabout, and ferret out 


the rationale of this china-clay affair. It 
appears that the locality for working is 
selected with reference mainly to these two 
points—that the rock or material shall con- 
tain as little as possible besides the decom- 
posed felspar of the granite; and that there 
shall be available streams of water at hand. 
The decomposed rock always contains some 
quartz ; and to remove this, the stuff is 
exposed on an inclined plane to a fall ofa 
few feet of water, which washes it down to 
a trench, From the trench, the pulp, 
or paste, is conducted to the catch-pits, a 
series of tanks succeeding one another at 
lower and lower levels. The quartz and 
other unwelcome components are in great 
part retained in the first catch-pits; or, 
are captured im one or other of the 
following pits; insomuch that that which 
finally flows out, is water-charged with very 
fine white earth, free from gritty particles. 
The creamy liquid is allowed to settle in a 
pond or large tank; and when so settled, 
the supernatant water flows from it through 
holes left for the purpose. This process 
is repeated with fresh portions of the white 
mixture, until the tank is filled with fine 
white clay, which is left until stiffened 
and thickened sufficiently to be cut into 
blocks of nine or ten inches cube. These 
blocks are carried to a roofed building through 
which the air can freely pass. When dry, 
the blocks are carefully scraped on all sides— 
for the potters are mighty particular in respect 


to be transported in carts to St. Austell, and 
thence to Charlestown, the little harbour of 
St. Austell. From Charlestown it finds its 
way by sea, to Liverpool; and from Liver- 
pool to the Staffordshire Potteries, either by 
canal or railway. ‘There is also a goodly 
quantity sent to Worcester ; one of the head- 
quarters of the fine porcelain manufacture, 
Some eight or ten thousand tons are thus 
shipped in a year. 

Besides the first-class china clay, which our 
Magnet ride reveals to us, there is an in- 
ferior kind found in Devonshire, and 
which receives very little preparation. It 
exists at Bovey Tracey, and is shipped at 
Teignmouth, in much larger quantity than 
the finer kind is shipped from Cornwall. It 
is supposed that decomposed granite has been 


| washed down from Dartmoor, leaving the 
|grosser particles at the higher end of the 


descent, and allowing the finer sediment to ac- 
cumulate below. The mode of collecting the 
earth is very simple. A large rectangular pit 
is sunk, and the sides are supported by wood ; 
the men cut out the earth or clay in cubical 
masses of thirty or forty pounds each, and 
hand these up by means of pointed tools, or 
prongs, until they reach the surface ; it is 
carried to clay cellars, dried, and then packed 
off to the Potteries without any further pre- 
paration. Asamatter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, the china-stone, containing quartz 
as well as felspar, is the cheapest of the three; 
the natural china-clay of Bovey Tracey is 
the next in value ; and the prepared china- 
clay is the most expensive. 


THE IRISH LETTER-WRITER. 


THERE are few more curious and original 
compositions than the genuine letter of a 
half-educated Irishman. Instead of philo- 
sophising on the subject, I will copy verbatim 
a letter received some time since by a friend 
of mine from a poor man, to’ whom he and 
his sister had occasionally shown kindness. 
The original document, dirty, smoke-begrimed, 
and torn, lies before me. Ido not change a 
single letter in transcribing, and it is totally 
innocent of stops : 


Most Wortny Sir All Be it inutil For me To 
attempt to delineate my Foudre as no Vocabulary of 
words can furnish me with ideas Adequate to the 
Vehickle of My much persecuted feelings yet i adulate 
thou will not Deem it indecoroeeus or impune Me 
with boldness or too much Presumption in addressing 
thee Most worthy sir as an operative Cabinet maker 
that has done some Work for your most respectable 
Brother captain w: of the Royal navy a most 
sincere friend And benefactor whom is to bee Valued 
with the deepest gratitude And most renovated respect 
with Profound sincerity and loves Under this head 
worthy sir I made bold as being out of Imploy at pre- 
sent and most sorrowfully situated with 4 in family 
perishing for want of food and fire i made bold To 
request if you had any Thing to be done in repairing 
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or Making cleaning up or french Pollishing any article 
in the Furniture line it would be An act of the 
greatest Charity to give it to me As the times being so 
bad i cannot get imployment which leaves me and 
family 4 days Without food or fire < 

Life of my life and soul of my soul floating on the 
tempestuous ocean of adversity aud rolling on the 
foaming billows of uncertainty I find myself pre- 
cariously Involved in the undulating Waves of diffi- 
culty and ready to Perish in the deep wide yauning 
sepulchre of untimely Death if the divine Empress of 
Humanity does not waft me into the harbour of her 
tender Affections by the fragrant breath of reaproval 


bennevolence and but For a moment Kind sir consider | 


The multitudinous excess of My pressing affliction its 
then Thou wouldst open the golden Avenues of thy 
tender heart, and Let all its feelings operate in Those 
of conjunctive approbation Rapercursine to your much 
to Be pittied applicant oh thou Brilliant torch of 
humanity that can set fire to any immaginations Thou 
orb of refulgency and thou sun Beam of fulgivity hear 
me thou Paragon and protologie of bennevolent Beauty 
let thy tabernacle of Thy mind contemplate thy To 
be pittied applicant while the Citadel of thy heart 
feels for him And open the wardrobe of thy com- 
pashion with the Key of complyance While i remain 
on the trembling ground of expectation a shadow of 
myself 
With Profound Respect your applicant 
Joun Josern H C 
Cabinet Maker 


Twice a week I receive a regular visit 
from my poultry-woman, Molly Ahern. A 
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Present thank god. Dear Mother we are going to 
engage this island which is named alland island it 
would surprise any mortal being to see the way we 
come up here you could leap on shore from the ships 
at both sides nothing but rocks and small islands and 
woods with some inhabitants but very few. When 
we anchored at the island within gun shot of it they 
fired at us, but did not do any damage to one we did 
not fire at them for we were not ordered and another 
thing there was none of the french ships with us for 
they would be gelous if they would not be there so 
that was the most reason that we did not fire at them 
but we can take it in less than half an hour taking it 
or less for we have so many ships and another thing 
their guns cant carry so far as our gunscan. Dear 
Mother I was laying quite close to dan’s ship and was 
long side of her several times and I could not see him 
either time but I was told that he was very well in 
health and a very civil quite lad by one of his ship 
mates, Dear Mother I never got what you sent as 
yet for there is Several letters mislead but I might get 
it as yet I will let you now in my next letter. Dear 
mother there are 5 English and 4 french ships going to 
ingage the island but 2 ships could take it so they seem 
to say. Dear father O Brien that house that my 
mother and sister living in is mine and I hope no one 
will have any hand in it for there is no one have any 
claim on the house but me and with the help of god 
when I get home I will have something to back it I 
trust in god, Dear Mother we are going to go home 
about the beginning of next November next or perhaps 
sooner than that tell Mrs. Murphy that Wm Sullivan 
and Patrick Murphy is well in health thank god I seen 
Michael Murphy and I realy think that he is a clever 


decent, industrious creature is Molly, quite | man his Mother would not believe what a fine man he 


content to travel twenty miles in the day, in 
order to gain a few pence profit on her ducks 
end chickens. One morning lately, Molly 
seemed to experience unusual difficulty in 
calculating the amount of change coming to 
the mistress, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

“Don’t you know, Molly, that eightpence 
and fourpence make a shilling ?” 

“ Ah then, to be sure your honour knows 
best ; but ’tis the war that’s bothering my 
poor head entirely.” ; 

“Why, what have you todo with the 
war?” 

“Ah then, haven’t I my two little boys 
on board the —— and the —— in the Baltic 
say, and they in the thick of all the Aghting, 
and what think worse of, the sickness ! 
And though they’re so near one another, 
they are not together, and haven’t the com- 
fort of seeing one another. There’s Davy 
and Dan—poor Dan! he’s a jov’lar boy, and 
they both write to me constant. Would 
your honour like to see the last letters I got 
from them ?” 

Receiving a ready assent, poor Molly pro- 
duced from next her heart (they were too 
precious to be entrusted to the custody of her 
capacious pocket) two tattered, grimy letters. 
One was dated : 


H.MS, Baltick fleet, July 24—1854. 
My pear Motruzn—I received your kind and 
welcome letter which gave me great Pleasure to hear 
that you and my sister were well as this leaves me at 


is getting. I had a song from dan concerning the 
fleet. Michael Ahern desires to be remembered to his 
mother and he would write before now only expecting 
a letter from me every day from her. Dear sister 
there is nothing would give me more Pleasure to get a 
letter from you mind your school I am not forgetting 
you remember me to all inquiring friends. 

No More at Present from your affectionate son until 
Death David Ahern. Dear Mother have patience I 
am not forgetting you or never will. 


“Oh then, isn’t he a jov’lar boy?” cried 
poor Molly. 
The other letter was from Dan. 


My pear Moruer—lI have received your kind and 
welcome letter which gave me great pleasure to hear 
that you were well in health as it leaves me at present 
thanks be to God. Iam very happy here their is none 
of our men hurted yet We Expect to take Alland 
Island in a few days time so we are making for it 
don’t you believe half the lies thats on the News- 
papers for we had some of them here And we found 
out things that did not happen was on them you need 
not fret about me for The Assistance of our divine 
Providence we shall be able to see you once more we 
had some sickness out here and some of the ships 
buried from 7 to 8 men daily We had but a few Cases 
so it is gone away thanks be to God for his goodness to 
us all—Their is talk of our ship going home so we 
don’t know what time you need not go to England for 
we Expect to go Queenstown after this Their was a 
great Many Prizes Picked up since we Come out here 
I expect to have some money comeing you think that 
we are very much in trouble out here But I think we 
are as peaceable here as if we were in England. Give 
my best respects to all the neighbours and Enquiring 





